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N “fe: s simple pleasures ri 


We had always supposed that one did (or did not do) particular things for no other reason 
than one liked (or did not like) to do them. Life is no longet sO simple. The ‘researchers’, 
probing deeper and deeper into our unsuspecting minds, are now assigning to the most 
innocent actions motives which, to say the least of it, are remarkable and even, at times, fairly 
reprehensible, No doubt your seaside preoccupation with sandcastles would give them very 
rich food for thought indeed. For your labours are Sisyphean. You know the tide will 
inevitably wash your work away. You know you will be confronted tomorrow with exactly the 
ame stretch of sand smooth, shining and, somehow, derisory—which confronted you today 
And you do not mind, You just aren’t worried about it. You aren’t worried about anything 

and least of all about what is happe ning athome. You left all that to the Midland Bank. They re 


looking after your financial affairs. Theyre taking care of essential payments. 7/ey) doing 





the work. And you're building sandeastles . . . simply because you dike building sandeastles. 
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When Great Grandmother 
first saw Grandfather.... 


Naturally, being a family with excellent taste they 
toasted the event with Campari. Yes, even a hundred 
years ago Campari was appreciated by Connoisseurs. 
Today, in 1960, the discriminating are still choosing 
Campari, a round century after... . 


....Great Grandfather poured the 
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Une montre Avia— 
montre votre 


discernement 


A name that is 
internationally respected. 
Immaculate styling, 
enduringly accurate 
maintaining the highest 
tradition of Swiss 
precision craftsmanship 
in watches. 

And further, there is 

a worldwide service 
organisation behind every 


Avia guarantee. 


The ladies’ model shown is No. 678, 9 ct. gold 
case, 15 jewels, £15.76. The men’s model is 
No. 889. self{-winding calendar watch, 9 ct. gold 
case Incabloc movement, 21 jewels, £31.15.0 





AVIA 


Pree brochure and address of nearest stock'st 
from sole importers for Avia of Switzerland 
Louts Newmark Lid. Purley Way, Croydon 
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* Cooler 
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Throughout the world most people , FZ, 
prefer Gordon's Dry Gin, because it has hontton S/F) 







such a subtle, delicate flavour 
The term ‘Dry Gin’ means the 
complete absence of any sweetening 
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Once passenger ships were women, and sailed 


where their sails took them. But nowadays, 
| liners are made to run like commuters 


from terminal to terminal. In fact, if you 
ever look at their sailing schedules, 


you'll see how fantasy has deserted the big ships. 


We admit that we’re partly responsible 
for this state of affairs. Oil fuelling (by us) 
makes for clockwork running. Oil bunkering 


_—_—_—_ 


(by us) gives clockwork turnabouts. 
There’s nothing we can do about it. 


And we don’t only do this for big 
liners. We look after cargo ships and 
| tankers, navies and whaling fleets, 
and wandering sugar ships who wire 
for oil from mid-ocean after being 
re-routed to a sweeter market. 
Chief Engineers think a lot of us 
| for this reason. Another is because , 
we maintain up-to-date bunkering 
facilities in over 280 ports. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF 
WZ 
















THE 


F EXHINGS are moving fast in the Sudan. With the 

l peaceful revolution of 1958, General Abboud’s 
government made careful and far-reaching plans and 
put them in order of priority. Now the first of these 
aims—to restore stability in the economy—is 
achieved, and confidence in the future of the Sudan is 
attracting capital from abroad. 


\part from this general aim, development plans 
centre on cotton, power and the railways. The Sudan 
depends on cotton for more than 60°, of her exports, 
so until industry becomes more diversified (an avowed 
government aim ) the cotton industry is being boosted 
at all stages — irrigation schemes, ginning factories, 
textile mills. 


But all industry needs electrical power, and for this 
the Sudan turns to her great double artery, the Nile 
the Sennar Dam on the Blue Nile is the first of a 
number of schemes planned for two vital functions: to 
generate abundant electricity for a wide range of in- 


dustries and also water for irrigation 


English Electric in the Sudan. I al! these new endea- 
vours ‘The English Electric Company is proud to be 
serving the Sudan. The company is part of an inter- 
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x,REAT PROMISE OF ENERGY 
FROM THE NILE 


national consortium responsible for turbines for the 
Sennar Dam project, for transmission lines between 
Sennar and Khartoum, and for extensions to the Burri 
steam power station, all of which form part of the 


£4} million scheme. 


An even bigger scheme will start operating next 
year: English Electric has joined two other British 
companies in equipping a £’6 million textile mill 
which will produce 75 million yards of cloth a year 
largely for the expanding internal market. The com- 
pany has equipped other industrial undertakings and 
public buildings—the first English Electric diesel was 
installed as long ago as 1925! And the Sudan Railways 
extension programme includes fifteen diesel-electric 
locomotives, the first of which recently had an en- 
thusiastic reception from the citizens of Khartoum. 

In every aspect of power. engineering —for genera- 
ling, distributing and using electrical energy—English 
Electric is at work. And while English Electric gains 
in the Sudan further valuable experience which it can 
use for work in other countries and at home, the Sudan 
knows she can rely on the specialized knowledge and 
technical resources which lie behind every contract 
with English Electric. 


POWER FOR PEACE 


an ae Oe 1 ‘ ald hy 1” 
WNGLISH ELECTR 
da Ba 4hibd 





The English Electree Company Limited, Marconi House, Strand, london WC.2 


pulls ahead 
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. 
‘The present irrigation dam at Sennar will soon have a 
very different look, when the new power house is built 
io supply electricity to the Sudan's new factories 

% 


The first of 15 English Electric 1,850-h.p. diesel- 
electric locomotives arrives at Khartoum. English 
Electric first supplied locomotives to the Sudan in 
1936 and a further order followed in 1950. All these 
are still in service 


ql 


The Civil Airport Building in Khartoum, like many 
public buildings (e.g. the Republican Palace, Ministry 
of Finance, Radio Omdurman), is equipped with 
English Electric transformers and switchgear. 








In the Burri power station, Khartoum, English Electric 
has installed diesel-generator plant totalling 12,565 
kW and two turbo alternator sets generating 5,000 
kW, like the one shown. One 10,000-kW set was 
recently commissioned and a second is on order 
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A GREAT RELIGIOUS WORK: SIR JACOB EPSTEIN’S BRONZE GROUP OF ST. MICHAEL, THE PATRON SAINT OF THE CATHEDRAL, 
TRIUMPHING OVER THE DEVIL; UNVEILED BY LADY EPSTEIN ON THE SOUTH WALL OF THE NEW COVENTRY CATHEDRAL. 


A service of dedication was held at Coventry on June 24 on the occasion of 
the unveiling of this huge bronze group by the late Sir Jacob Epstein, which 
is a gift of an anonymous donor. It is an impressive and powerful work and 
has taken two years to cast. The figure of St. Michael alone is 19 ft. 6 ins. 
high, while the span of his wings is no less than 23 ft. Preaching at the 
service, the Bishop of Coventry, Dr. C. K. N. Bardsley, said of it: ‘‘ Here at 


the entrance to this massive House of God men will be challenged by this 
encounter."" Later Lady Epstein added: ‘‘ I am so glad that it is on an out- 
side wall, where the people can see it as they go by to their work. Sir Jacob 
would have liked that.” The Cathedral ph te 4 Mr. Basil Spence, said: 
walle in some way, it is symbolic of Sir Jacob's own life.’’ An especially 
warm appreciation has come from Sir Charles Wheeler, P.R.A. 


Postage — Inland, 4d.; Canada, |}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 4id. (These rates apply as The Ilbustrated London News is registered at the ©. P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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HEN I was a boy, in the opening years of the 
present century, it was still customary for 
those who compiled educational text-books to 
include among extracts for translation from the 
classics or modern languages passages which, in 
addition to their linguistic value, had a clear-cut 
moral purpose. The idea was, I suppose, that, as 
a result of conning such passages, their readers, 
while struggling with the mysteries of syntax would 
become indoctrinated with such virtues as speaking 
the truth, keeping troth, washing regularly, rising 
early, fearing God and honouring the King. On 
the whole, though our educationists seem to have 
long abandoned this practice, I 
think their predecessors were right 
and that, by and large, this con 
stant repetition, through illustra- 
tion, of moral precepts did have a 
propagandist and, from a moral 
point of view, beneficent effect and 
that, however unsuccessfully, their 
pupils did as a result make some 
attempt to model themselves on 
the examples set before them in 
this way by their otherwise 
tedious — text-books. Certainly 
modern Communists suppose so, 
for | am told that Russian and 
Chinese school text-books are 
compiled almost exclusively on 
this principle, though the virtues 
they set out to inculcate are, of 
course, somewhat different to 
those advocated by the Christian 
and liberal moralists of my own 
youth 
One such story, in particular, 
stuck in my memory and has 
remained there ever since It 
concerned one of the Napiers, those 
great paladins of the early 19th 
century, though I am afraid I have 
forgotten which of them. This 
good and famous man, it seems, 
laden with years and honours, was 
one day walking down a country 
lane in a district some way from 
his home for our early Victorian 
male ancestors were tremendous 
walkers when he encountered a 
small girl weeping bitterly by the 
roadside. Being, for all his warlike 
exploits, a man of compassionate 
heart, he stopped and asked what 
ailed her, or, to use the parlance 
of our own day, what was biting 
her! It took her some time to overcome her 


float.”’ 


mingled grief and shyness, but in the intervals 
between paroxysms of sobbing she conveyed to her 
would-be benefactor the fact that, while fetching 
home the milk, she had broken her widowed mother's 
only pitcher and that she dared not now returntoher 
Had Napier's 
purse been on his person it would have been the work 


poverty-stricken home without it 


of a moment to have relieved her distress by pressing 
into her hand an avuncular half-crown with which 
to replace the shattered domestic treasure, but it 
seems to have been an idiosyncrasy with prosperous 
early Victorians that, while surprisingly prone to 
entrust their money to banks on the point of 
closing their doors, they often went for long walks 
in their pockets, presumably 
This, at any rate, 


without a penny 
owing to the danger of foot pads 
was Napier's plight; however much he might try 
to stop the flow of the little maiden’s tears, they 
still continued like a torrent because he lacked the 
indispensable com brought 
comfort to her heart and relief to her aged mother 


which would have 


\s his home was a dozen or more miles away and 


she was found to be little the worse for exposure 
remarkable escape is that air in her bathing cap helped 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT, 


motor transport was unknown, he therefore made 
her a promise: that at that very hour and spot in 
a week's time he would return and give her the 
half-crown that would mend her family fortunes. 
Upon which, the girl comforted and the old 
man, feeling no doubt rather like Good King 
Wenceslas after his trip to the poor man’s dwelling 
“close beside the forest fence,’ set out on 
their respective in a glow of mutual 
satisfaction. 

But when the old soldier at the end of four 
hours’ walking returned to his own home, he 
found awaiting him a missive bearing the Royal 


ways 





RECOVERING IN HOSPITAL AFTER FLOATING IN THE SEA FOR ABOUT SEVEN HOURS: HAZEL CRABB, 
THE EIGHT-YEAR-OLD GIRL WHO, THOUGH UNABLE TO SWIM, HAD A REMARKABLE ESCAPE 


Hazel Crabb, who comes from Tottenham, was found floating in the sea off Seasalter, Kent, on June 20. 
She had been at sea for about seven hours before she was rescued by a yachtsman 
to hospital in Whitstable, where she is reported to have said: ‘I lay on the sea and found I could 
She cannot swim and is unable to see more than 15 ft. without her spectacles. 
One reason that has been advanced for her 
to keep her afloat 


crest. On opening it, he discovered it to contain 
an invitation from the Queen to dine with her in 
distant London at the very hour which he had fixed 
for his rendezvous with the poor widow's daughter 
Despite, for a Victorian, the grave impropriety, 
not to say disloyalty, of refusing a Royal summons 
Napier Informing his Koyal 
mistress or her secretary that unfortunately he 
had undertaken a commitment on that day of the 
most important and even sacred kind, he proceeded 


never hesitated 


to keep tryst with his small wayside acquaintance, 
who gratefully received the gleaming and promised 
com from her unknown 
having the slightest conception of the sacrifice 
keep troth and not 


benefactor without 
he had made in order to 
disappoint her 

I imagine that this story, if 
modern school text-book, would be greeted with 


printed ina 


howls of derision by the young and sardonic sneers 
by theirenlightened teachers. Psychologists would, 
no doubt, have all the answers and be able to 
interpret Napier's conduct in a light quite different 


to that which so impressed his gullible 
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contemporaries and the guileless children of my own 
simpleton age. With deference to the enlightened 
adult mind of the mid 2oth century I have there- 
fore told this simple story without expressing any 
of the awe that I felt on reading it as a boy and in 
as near as! can hope to approach to the modern 
manner. Yet with all deference to contemporary 
wisdom and the psychologists’ interpretative art, 
1 am still immensely impressed by Napier’s 
conduct. For it seems to me to have been, not 
only morally right but, what a modern mind is 
far more likely to approve, sociologically correct. 
For the principle on which the old soldier acted 
would, if universally adopted, solve 
nearly all the problems of human 
relationships which are vexing us 
to-day, both in the domestic and 
international spheres. What 
Napier, or the scholastic moralists 
who used his story, communicated 
by his action was the conviction 
that a man should under all 
circumstances fulfil his promises to 
his fellow men and women utterly 
regardless of whether it was 
contrary to his own interest to do 
so. And the fact is that, if every- 
one were to do this, nine out of 
ten of the disputes which bedevil 
relationships in industrial and 
political affairs would disappear as 
if they had never occurred. What 
we are suffering from to-day, for 
all the comparative prosperity of 
our internal economy, is a wide- 
spread belief that a man’s first and 
indeed sole duty is to pursue his 
own self-interest and better himself. 
I am far from suggesting that a 
reasonable pursuit of self-interest 

of what Samuel Smiles called self- 
help——is not beneficial to mankind 
In a world inhabited by only a 
single person, it would obviously 
be the sole and indispensable key 
to any measure of material well- 
being. But the whole point of 
Napier’s story——and of the modern 
dilemma—is that the world is 
inhabited by a great many people 
with differing and apparently con- 
flicting needs. The fundamental 
problem of society is, therefore, to 
reconcile them. And a first and 


She was taken 


In hospital 
major step to such reconciliation is 
surely that whenever one man‘gives 
an undertaking to another on which that other acts 
or relies, that other should feel complete assurance 
that the undertaking will be fulfilled. Buta society, 
in which every man feels at full liberty to “ better 
himself 
tage to do so regardless of the moral undertakings 


whenever it appears to be to his advan 


he has given to others, is a society which, however 
achievement, will 
before long begin to disintegrate into anarchy 


strongly rooted in material 
For when everyone lets down or betrays everyone 
else whenever it appears to be personally advan- 
tageous to do so, the trust on which all co-operative 
endeavour depends is at an end, and chaos and 
disruption, and with them material decay, must 
inevitably set in Che story of Napier’s fidelity 
to his word is not without relevance, I would 
Suggest, even to the enlightened age of the 
Welfare State 


is the cement on which the fabric of all societies 


never had it so good Honour 


depends, and a nation which fails to teach 
the need for honour to its children is likely in 
the end to disintegrate through a failure of its 


citizens to trust one another 
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PRINCESS MARGARET’S FIRST ENGAGEMENT SINCE 
HER HONEYMOON ; AND OTHER ROYAL ACTIVITIES. 


LEFT.) QUEEN ELIZA- 
BETH THE QUEEN 
MOTHER UNVEILING A 
COMMEMORATIVE 
TABLET WHEN SHE 
OPENED THE NEW 
BUILDINGS OF KING’S 
SCHOOL, CHESTER, ON 
JUNE 22. EARLIER IN 
THE DAY SHE HAD 
BEEN AT STOCKPORT 





(RIGHT.) ATHER FIRST 
PUBLIC ENGAGEMENT 
SINCE HER RETURN 
FROM HER HONEY- 
MOON: THE BRONZED 
PRINCESS MARGARET 
AT STAMFORD, LINCS., 
WHERE SHE OPENED 
A NEW CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND SECONDARY 
SCHOOL ON JUNE 24 


THE QUEEN AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH AND LATER TALKED WITH THE DEMONSTRATOR, MR. GODFREY BOWEN, FROM NEW ZEALAND, 
WERE MUCH AMUSED BY WHO IS THE WORLD CHAMPION SHEARER, AND WHO FARMS NEAR WELLINGTON, N.Z 

A SHEEP-SHEARING On June 22 the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh paid a five-hour visit to the Royal Highland 

DEMONSTRATION Show at Ingliston, near Edinburgh, where they had a great reception from a gathering of 

nearly 15,000 persons. They showed great interest in a number of exhibits and demonstrations. 


AT THE ROYAL HIGHLAND SHOW ON JUNE 22 


+ ; trig, @ 
. Cail SR “2 fa 
THE DOCTOR'S DIAGNOSIS? THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, DURING ANOTHER VICTIM? THE DUKE TURNS HIS GAZE ON A GIRL 
: HIS AYRSHIRE TOUR, CHATS WITH THE “ VICTIM” IN A FIRST AID IN A COSMETICS CLASS AT GEORGE WATSON'’S LADIES’ COLLEGE 
AT THE ROYAL HIGHLAND a 2 HER MAJESTY PLANTING PRACTICE AT A YOUNG PEOPLE'S CAMP PREPARATORY SCHOOL, IN EDINBURGH 
A TREE ON THE LAWN IN FRONT OF INGLISTON HOUSE—THE On the same day that he visited the Royal Highland Show, the Duke of Edinburgh also visited four Edinburgh schools to see displays 


PERMANENT SITE OF THE ROYAL HIGHLAND SHOW. SHE for his Award Scheme and took a lively and breezy interest in all he saw. On June 23 he paid a four-hour visit to Ayrshire and 
THEN PRESENTED LONG-SERVICE MEDALS TO FARM WORKERS saw a camp set up under the same scheme, by boys and girls, near Alloway 
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A BLOW TO HOPES 
OF PEACE AT 
GENEVA; AND NEWS 
FROM THIS 
COUNTRY. 


(Right.) 

EMPTY CHAIRS AT THE DISARMAMENT 

CONFERENCE: THE SCENE AT GENEVA AFTER 

THE COMMUNIST DELEGATES HAD WALKED 
OUT ON JUNE 27 


Although Mr. Khrushchev affirmed recently 
at Bucharest that his policy was still based 
on peaceful co-existence, there would 
appear to be considerable opposition to this 
policy behind the Iron Curtain. On 
June 27 the Soviet and other Communist 
delegates walked out of the Disarmament 
Conference at Geneva and returned to their 
countries. The walkout came just as the 
Western leaders were preparing new 
proposals for a reply to the Russian plan 
of June 2 and it was probably designed to 

event the proposals being put forward. 

r. Naszkowski of Poland, who was chair- 
man for the day, gave the floor at the 
meeting entirely to Mr. Zorin, the Soviet 
delegate, and other Communists, refusing 
to allow the Western demands to speak. 
After forty-five minutes they left. The 
conference on the discontinuance of nuclear 
tests at Geneva may also come to an end. 
Mr. Tsarapkin, the Soviet member, has 

called it ‘‘ wasting time.’’ 


Photograph by Radio. 


ESCORTED BY TWO FRENCH DETECTIVES AND RETURNING TO ONE THAT DIDN'T GET AWAY: A 384-LB. SHARK WHICH WAS “WELCOMED HOME” BY HIS BRIDE: THE WAX EFFIGY OF 

FRANCE FOR A PRISON SENTENCE OF FOUR YEARS: MR CAUGHT BY MR. D. A. BUCKLAND, A CIVIL SERVANT FROM ISLE- MR. ANTONY ARMSTRONG-JONES RETURNING TO ITS RIGHT- 

MICHAEL “DANDY KIM” CABORN-WATERFIELD, WHO WAS WORTH, MIDDLESEX, WHILE ON HOLIDAY AT FALMOUTH, CORN- FUL PLACE AT MADAME TUSSAUD’S. THE EFFIGY HAD BEEN 

SENTENCED FOR ALLEGED COMPLICITY IN THE (£25,000 ROBBERY WALL. THE LARGEST FISH THAT MR. BUCKLAND HAD PREVIOUSLY DISCOVERED IN A TELEPHONE BOOTH AT SAVOY HILL, STRAND, 
AT THE RIVIERA HOME OF MR. JACK WARNER CAUGHT WAS A 1-LB. PLAICE AT BOGNOR REGIS EARLY ON JUNE 20 





AN ARTIST'S IMPRESSION OF BRITAIN'S NEW TRANSATLANTIC JET AIRLINER: ONE OF THE TEN VICKERS 
SUPER WC. 1@ AIRLINERS TO BE SUPPLIED TO B.0.AC 
The first Super VC. /0 will fly at the a of 1964 and delivery is to start in 1965. The B.O.A.C 


IN PROGRESS: A , 
Chairman, Sir Gerard d' Erlanger, sta that the Super VC. /0, which will carry up to 187 passengers, pop nd ayy WORKS WHERE PART OF THE FUSELAGE OF ONE 
is intended for the North Atlantic routes AIRLINERS IS BEING ASSEMBLED 
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AN ANTI-TANK MISSILE IN ACTION. | THE FIRST UNDERGROUND GROUP H.Q. 


Ts first of a number of underground group headquarters has been opened 

at Maidstone, Kent. They are designed so that in the event of a nuclear 
war, the Royal Observer Corps can operate for long periods, completely self- 
contained. The Maidstone group headquarters was opened on June 25 by 
General Sir Sidney Kirkman, who is Director-General of Civil Defence. 
It contains an operations room, offices, dormitories for men and women, 
contamination-cleansing rooms, a kitchen and canteen and training and storage 
rooms. The building at Maidstone is said to be capable of surviving anything 
except a direct hit and it provides all the essential protection against fall-out. 

The Royal Observer Corps has the job of reporting nuclear fall-out. 


IN FLIGHT TOWARDS ITS TARGET: MALKARA, THE AUSTRALIAN ANTI-TANK MISSILE WHICH 
WAS DEMONSTRATED AT LULWORTH ON JUNE 23 


DESIGNED TO ALLOW THE ROYAL OBSERVER CORPS TO OPERATE FOR LONG PERIODS IN A 
NUCLEAR WAR: THE FIRST UNDERGROUND GROUP H.Q. AT MAIDSTONE 


THE MALKARA BEING PREPARED FOR FIRING BEFORE THE DEMONSTRATION. IT HIT A MOVING 
CANVAS TARGET AT A RANGE OF 1800 YAPDS 


MOUNTED ON ITS LAUNCHING VEHICLE: MALKARA, WHICH WAS DEMONSTRATED SUCCESSFULLY 
TO SENIOR OFFICERS OF THE SERVICES AND MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 


‘T‘HE Malkara anti-tank missile was demonstrated at Lulworth on June 23 
for the first time. An Australian Government project, Malkara is still 
in the development and testing stage and has not yet gone into operational 
service in the British Army. However, its demonstration at Lulworth was 
highly successful; it hit a tank hulk at a range of 1300 yards and a moving 
canvas target at a range of 1800 yards. It is about 5 ft. long and weighs 
200 Ib. 7 alkara is equipped with small flares on its wings which enable the 
controller to follow its flight and pass the necessary signals along a com- 
municating wire to steer it on to the target. An operational launching vehicle 
is being developed for it; the one which was used at the demonstration being ; 
a practice vehicle. The vehicle will be air-portable, unlike any existing British THE TELEPHONE PLANT ROOM UNDERGROUND IN THE GROUP 1.Q. fHE NEADQUARTERS ARE 
tank. The Malkara may be used as a replacement for the Conqueror heavy- : SSREEED TO SS COMLETELY SELPCONTARIED 
gun tank in Europe and also as an air-portable weapon for emergencies overseas. 
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Now ADAYS I seldom deal with a 
- light subject here or even a parti 
ularly pleasant one Once or twice 
when | have glanced at i batch of 
consecutive numbers of this periodical 
| have concluded that the world must 
be an ugly place SO it 1S in many 
ways, but other contributors find 
agreeable topics It is just that a 
large proportion of the other sort come my way, 
and even then a fair number tail off innocuously, 
and others inconclusively Che inconclusive plays 
a bigger part in history than the incident that 
can be cut and dried The Royal Tournament 
is becoming a relaxation, if writing can ever be so 
| look forward to the private view and 
to writing about it. It is a relief to remember that 
the sinister-looking surface-to-air missiles are in 
fact made of plywood or something similar 


described 


The element of make-believe in many of the 
items brings up a problem. Though I, with a tribe 
of grandchildren, thoroughly enjoy the Koyal 
‘Tournament, its 
strongest appeal is 
to schoolboys, It 
is, however, put on 
when a_ visit for 
boys at boarding 
schools is almost 
impossible and 
relatively few of 
those attending day 
schools are likely to 
be given a day off 
This isanimportant 
consideration, The 
two main objects 
of the Tournament 
are to allow the 
public to see the 


Services at close 
quartersand to raise 
funds for Service 
charities This 1s 
not easy now be 
cause, though at 
tendances remain 
pretty good, costs 
have risen to an 
extent which makes 
it hard to make 
pu od profits School 
boys’ patronage 
would be valuable 
The subject has 
been discussed, but 
it has been decided 
that a shift to the 
summer holidays 
would clash with 
Perhaps 


the experiment 


tramiung 


might be made of 
putting on the show 
once im the latter 
part of the Easter 
hohdays 


It is astonishing 
how well some of 
the old favourites 
wear The field 
gun display by the 
Koval Navy, which 
is also a competi 
tion running 
right through the 
lournament, must 
be the oldest, and 
at the same time 
remains one of the most popular. | have no doubt 
about my own favourite It is the musical drive 
of the King’s Troop) Koyal Horse Artillery, 
of which | shall never tire, however often | 
may see it The standards of trainng and 
horsemanship are superb and the whole display 
has a genuine beauty, such as few other events, 
however good in their various ways, can produce 
I now recognise some of the horses from year 
to year 


rhe visitors this year were a contingent of the 
Queen's Own Nigeria Regiment and the massed 
military and pipe bands of the Brigade of Gurkhas 
I recall that the latter came here for the coronation 
of Queen Elizabeth II There is something 
inspiring about Gurkhas marching, with their 
extremely quick step and their cocky self-conh 
dent at They do not hide their light under a 
bushel, but what they promise they perform 
The Nigerians were very welcome, but | should 
have liked to see more of their dancing. The story 


AT THE ROVAIL 


This display performed by Junior Seamen, Junior Engineers and Junior Airmen of the Royal Navy is given on ropes and wooden frame- and fitness of a 
Carried out to music and with no verbal orders given, the display is performed by young sailors, 
It is not infrequent, even though the days of sail have passed, for a sailor to have to go to 
the masthead, but it is as training for the teamwork of the modern ship that these exercises are particularly valuable 


works rising to 60 ft. above the arena 
none of whom is over eighteen years of age 
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By CYRIL FALLS, 


Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford 


is going about that they wanted to do more dancing 
but that some authority or other thought it 
unsoldierly. If this is true, I think the authority 
was wrong. For Africa, this is an old regiment, 
its earliest battle honour being dated 1873 


It proved invaluable in the First World War 
In the campaign in the Cameroons, lasting roughly 
eighteen months, it did admirable service. At that 
time this vast territory was characterised by what 
I describe in my recent book on this war as “a 
horrible assortment of diseases.’" The campaign 
ended, however, with all the surviving German 
garrison being interned by the Spaniards in Rio 





AN EXERCISE IN TOUGHNESS AND AGILITY: THE WINDOW LADDER AND ROPE-CLIMBING DISPLAY BY JUNIOR RATINGS OF THE ROYAL NAVY 
TOURNAMENT WHICH IS DISCUSSED ON THIS PAGE BY CAPTAIN FALLS it calls for pluc k 


Mundi Far more important still was the part 
played in the East African campaign, which 
continued throughout the war In its course the 
regiment expanded to nine battalions In 


the Second World War the growth was even 
greater, to thirteen battalions, and the regiment 
did good service both in East Africa and in 
Burma 


The Royal Horse Artillery do not provide the 
only mounted display rhere is also on the pro 
gramme that of the 158 Company, The Royal 


Military Police Mounted " stands on this 
occasion for motor-cycles as well as horses, and the 
riders of both take part in a competition rhe 


skill is extraordinary, all the more so because most 
of the training is done in spare time, without 
interrupting normal training or duties and because 
the majority of the N.C.O.s taking part could not 
ride either motor-cycles or horses before they 
enlisted in the Corps. Evenin the ranks of mounted 
military police the horse struggles for survival 
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The company in question includes the 
only mounted section 


Formany visitors tothe Tournament 
the massed bands of the Royal Marines 
provide the finest entertainment of all 
This year one famous contingent is 
missing. The band of the Plymouth 
Group, Royal Marines, had a prior 
engagement at the British Military Tattoo in 
New York, and the reports we have had of 
the success of that enterprise show how well 
justified its absence from Earls Court has been 
The Royal Marines give us military music at its 
best, and the bands live up to the marching 
traditions of the Royal Marines. Their standard 
calls for a lot of work, the basis being the 
Royal Marines School of Music, which forms part 
of the Depot, at Deal. 


The other features of this year’s show must be 
mentioned briefly. One I had not seen before is 
a naval display of rope climbing and exercises on 
wooden frames 
known as “‘ window 
ladders,’’ hauled as 
high as 60 feet above 
the floor of the 
arena. Gymnastics 
are represented by 
the Army Physical 
Training Corps and 
arms drill by 
the Queen’s Colour 
Squadron of the 
Royal Air Force 
The set piece 
provided each year, 
in the form of 
what may be called 
a military masque, 
is put on this time 
by Fighter Com- 
mand and entitled 
“Air Defence goes 
into Action.” In 
addition there is a 
long series of 
mounted and fenc- 
ing competitions 


It is all frankly 
a show, put on to 
entertain. Yet we 
should not forget 
that a great deal 
of it is related to 
training, from the 
moral as well as 
from the physical 
point of view 
When we watch the 
admirable gym 
nastics, they are 
being shown to us 
by the instructors 
from whose work 
physical training, 
and therefore 
physical fitness, are 
circulated through 
out the Army. The 
gun display of the 
Royal Navy may 
be artificial in 
modern terms, but 


high order rhe 
window ladder 
and rope climbing 
display by the young seamen, engineers, and 
urmen of the same Service also calls for courage 
ind creates self-confidence. The shrouds of sailing 
ships represented by the window ladders belong to 
the past, but the exercises are not unrelated to the 
demands of the present 


In any case, shows by the fighting forces need 
no defence, so long as they are not overdone, 
as the Aldershot Tattoo was at one time between 
the two world wars rhe welfare state and the 
affluent society find it difficult to take any deep 
interest in the Services to whom they owe thei 
very existence and to whom they may be indebted 
for survival in the future. Even if they wanted to, 
they could not observe them in training or in their 
duties abroad The Royal Tournament and other 
displays provide the best opportunities for meeting 
I trust that the former will contrive to solve its 
financial problems and that it will continue 
to provide glimpses of the past, present, and 
future, in spirited and dramatic forms 
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WEST NEPAL. AT A BASE CAMP ON GANESH HIMAL. A BRITISH CLIMBER, MR. PETER 
i J. WALLACE, IS CLAIMED TO BE THE FIRST MAN TO PLANT AN AFRICAN FLAG ON THE SUMMIT 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. ACHRYSLER—WITH THREE WHEELS: PART OF A DEMONSTRATION \ Mr. Peter Wallace, who is a Civil Servant in Nigeria, is considered to be the first man to plant 
TO TEST THE RIGIDITY AND “TIGHTNESS” OF UNIBODY CONSTRUCTION an African flag—the Northern Knot of Northern Nigeria—on a mountain-top when he reached 
This three-wheel Chrysler New Yorker was to be driven from downtown Chicago to the summit of Ganesh Himal (24,000 ft.) in West Nepal, on May 31. 


downtown Detroit over the Indiana and Ohio toll roads and the Michigan expressway d ¥ 
with the right front wheel removed. The car was to be driven by two engineers. \ 








SWEDEN. RESCUED AND RESCUER: EIGHTY-ONE-YEAR-OLD HEDVIG ALM (LEFT), WHO WAS TAIPEH, FORMOSA. GREETING PRESIDENT EISENHOWER, WHO ARRIVED ON 


RESCUED BY EIGHTY-FOUR-YEAR-OLD IDA KARLSSON THE U.S. CRUISER ST. PAUL: PRESIDENT CHIANG KAI-SHEK ON JUNE 18 
The rescue of one old lady by another has attracted great publicity in Sweden, and deserves no One of the heaviest bombardments of the Quemoy offshore islands by Communist 
other epithet than that of ‘‘ heroic."’ With the obvious great risk of drowning to herself, Ida Karlsson, China ever known took place while President Eisenhower paid his short visit to 
of Katrineholm, jumped into the water fully dressed and pulled to safety her friend after she Formosa. He met President Chiang Kai-shek and stayed the night. Widespread 
had fallen into the water from a capsized rowing boat. security measures were put into effect during his visit. 





PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. AT HER FATHER’S FUNERAL ON JUNE 24: PRINCESS GRACE LE MANS, FRANCE THE WINNERS OF THE LE MANS TWENTY-FOUR-HOUR RACE: THE 

OF MONACO, WITH PRINCE RAINIFR TO THE LEFT, SEEN AT THE SERVICE BELGIAN DRIVERS, PAUL FRERE AND OLIVIER GENDEBIEN (LEFT), WAVING TO THE CROWDS 
On page 29 we publish an obituary notice of the late John B. Kelly, father of Princess Driving the works Ferrari, the Belgian drivers P. Frere and O. Gendebien won the Le Mans 
Grace of Monaco, who died on June 20. Princess Grace, who was spending a quiet race on June 26. They got into the lead in the second hour and were never seriously challenged 
evening at the Palace when she heard the news, had recently visited her father after that. Ferrari cars finished in six of the first seven places, an Aston Martin coming third 


\ 
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CARRIED ABOUT THE DIET BUILDINGS ON JUNE 18: AN EFFIGY OF THE GIRL STUDENT WHO WAS 
CRUSHED TO DEATH IN THE RIOTING ON JUNE 15. 


THE FLOOR OF THE ENTRANCE, ON THE NIGHT OF JUNE 18/19. 


MR. KISHI, STANDING BY THE MICROPHONE, ANNOUNCING, TO MEMBERS OF THE LIBERAL DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY, HIS INTENTION OF RESIGNING, ON JUNE 23. 


« 


AND IN THE TOKYO METROPOLITAN POLICE HEADQUARTERS, THE POLICE CROUCH 
BEHIND A BARRICADE OF CHAIRS AS THE CROWDS SHOUT THEIR SLOGANS OUTSIDE 


TOKYO. A JAPANESE GOVERNMENT UNDER SIEGE. 


The demonstrations and riots by students and trade unionists which 

brought about the cancellation of President Eisenhower’s visit to Tokyo 

were continued in an attempt to stop the ratification of the United 

States-Japan security treaty and reached a peak of intensity (though not 

of violence) on the evening of June 18 and the early hours of June 19, 

and it was during this period that Mr. Kishi, the Prime Minister, was 

besieged, with the police protecting him, in his official residence at the 

Diet. Subsequent demonstrations were mounted in the same large scale 

but were much milder in tone. On June 23, at a meeting at the Diet 

of senior Government and Liberal Democratic a officials, Mr. Kishi 

announced his intention to retire—but he did not say when. He 

said: “I keenly realise the need for a change of Government to alter 

THE US.-JAPAN SECURITY TREATY AUTOMATICALLY RATIFIED AND HIS OFFICE BESIEGED BY ANTI- completely the people's thinking and aggressively carry out the new 
GOVERNMENT DEMONSTRATORS, MR. KISHI SLEEPS ON AN OFFICE SOFA policies, in line with both the domestic and international situation.” 
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TOKYO. THE “ SNAKE DANCE"’ OF JAPANESE STUDENTS—A CURIOUS TACTIC OF POLITICAL DEMONSTRATION. 


This dramatic photogra eaty was automatically ratified shortly after mid- 
massive demonstrations W ratified in the U.S. Senate on June 22. 

of the night of June 18 around the Diet in Tokyo; and about 40,000 
house in protest against the signing of the and there was more 
It was the biggest demonstration seen so i “snake dancing,” i ibed as good- 
estimated that between 250,000 and 300, ioni thisers humoured but weary. 


together with 40,000 students converged on the | 6s. for each such appearance, 
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LEAVING LEOPOLDVILLE WITH ALL THEIR POSSESSIONS FOR BRAZZAVILLE: CONGOLESE 
FLEEING FROM THE POSSIBLE ANARCHY AFTER INDEPENDENCE. 





M. PATRICE LUMUMBA (CENTRE, IN WHITE SUIT) WHO HAS FORMED THE FIRST 
CONGOLESE GOVERNMENT, VOTING AT THE ELECTION OF A SPEAKER 





A SYMBOL OF THE EUROPEAN EXODUS: A BARRICADED SHOP AND AN EMPTY HOUSE 
GREAT NUMBERS OF BELGIANS HAVE LEFT THE COUNTRY 


BELGIAN CONGO. THE CHALLENGE OF INDEPENDENCE 


M. Patrice Lumumba, the leader of the Congolese National Movement, was 
nominated the first Prime Minister of the Congo on June 23, having defeated 
M. Kasavubu, the leader of the rival Abako party who was earlier to have 
formed a government, in the elections of Speakers in the Assembly. The 
grave responsibility of preserving the Congo from threatened anarchy now 
rests upon M. Lumumba’'s shoulders. Independence was due to start on 
June 30. M. Lumumba is the chief advocate of a unified Congo and he will 
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PART OF THE “FORCE PUBLIQUE" WHO HAVE BEEN PATROLLING THE ROADS NEAR 
LEOPOLDVILLE, THE CAPITAL. THEIR TASK MAY BE A HEAVY ONE AFTER INDEPENDENCE. 
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A SIGN OF CHANGING TIMES: CONGOLESE IN THE SELECT MEMLING HOTEL IN LEOPOLDVILLE 
; TO WHICH, UNTIL RECENTLY, THEY WOULD NOT HAVE BEEN ADMITTED 


ors 
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BELGIAN WOMEN AND CHILDREN BOARDING AN AIRCRAFT IN LEOPOLDVILLE TO RETURN TO BELGIUM 


BEFORE THE APPROACHING INDEPENDENCE DAY ON JUNE 30 


AND THE THREAT OF ANARCHY IN AFRICA’S NEWEST STATE. 


have to deal with strong regional separatist groups. Because of the Belgian 
policy of withholding political education few of the political leaders have 
views wider than their own tribal communities. The prospect of anarchy 
in the Congo is causing alarm to other African states and at the Addis Ababa 
conference a Nigerian suggested the appointment of Dr. Bunche as an 
arbiter between the conflicting parties. The chief opposition to indepen- 
dence amongst the Europeans has come from the colonial administrators. 
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A ROYAL TRIANGLE. 


“THE DISASTROUS MARRIAGE.” By JOANNA RICHARDSON.* 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


‘THE appearance of yet another book on the 

amours of George IV testifies to the interest 
which the reading public takes, or is believed by 
publishers to take, in the morals of the so-called 
First Gentleman of Europe. They were a curious 
trio, he and the two women who most influenced 
his life. First is the King himself, of whom the 
Duke of Wellington said in the year of his accession 
to the throne that he was “ degraded as low as 
he could be already ’’; then there is the saintly 


Mrs. Fitzherbert, George’s wife in the eyes of God 
if not according to the laws of England; and lastly 





MRS. FITZHERBERT, WHO WAS SECRETLY MARRIED TO 
GEORGE IV IN 1785S WHILE HE WAS PRINCE OF WALES. HER 
GENTLE DISPOSITION AND RETIRING NATURE FORM A ST “KING 
CONTRAST TO THE BEHAVIOUR AND CHARACTER OF Ca:.OLINE 
OF BRUNSWICK. FROM AN ENGRAVING AFTER COSWAY 


comes Caroline of Brunswick, around whom 
controversy has raged for more than a century to 
decide whether she was primarily mad or primarily 
bad: the present author apparently inclines to the 
former theory. ‘‘ The ghost of Mrs. Fitzherbert,’’ 
she writes, “‘at Acton Burnell, is said to leave 
behind the scent of roses; the ghost of Caroline 
only leaves the odour of the unwashed, and of 
insanity.’ 


Miss Richardson thus sums up the character 
of this unhappy German princess, ‘* whose marriage 
to George IV was an unrelieved disaster ' 


But it is not surprising that the Prince of Wales, 
still in love with Mrs. Fitzherbert, should have been 
instinctively revolted by this dirty hoyden And it is 
not surprising that Caroline, for her part, should have 
been led by her husband's hatred and contempt to 
develop the worst sides of her character. She had been 
indiscreet ; her marriage made her reckless to the point 
of folly. She had liked to be the centre of attention 
her marriage made her a confirmed exhibitionist. She 
had been coarse; her marriage made her licentious 
Her alleged lovers come lower and lower down the 
social scale. She desperately needed to humiliate her 
husband, and to do so in the eyes of all the world 


Yet in some ways, perhaps, she was her own 
worst enemy. She had always been the worst 
possible judge of character, and when she returned 
to England for the last time she mistook the 
uproarious welcome which she received for real 
sympathy and support for her cause. Like so 
many Royal personages down the ages she never 
realised that cheering crowds mean nothing at all 
It was the same with individuals, and at the crisis 
of her fate she could not have made a worse choice 
than te place it in the hands of Brougham. He 
was undoubtedly one of the most remarkable 
men of the roth century The astounding range 
of the future Lord Chancellor's gifts was catalogued 
with pride by his fnends, and with despair by his 
enemies; had he only known a little law, said a 

ntemporary, he would have known a little of 


everything With all his genius, however, there 





was one defect, and that one was fatal His 
colleagues could not trust him. He could not stand 
by his friends. He could not keep a secret. He 
could hot be depended on to tell the truth. So 
in due course there came a time when his colleagues, 
even while they recognised that his abilities were 
far greater than their own, would not have him 
at any price. No man in British politics has risen 
to such a height as Brougham only to fall so fast 
and so far. He was certainly not the counsellor for 
Caroline of Brunswick 


Not that she would have taken any good advice 
had such come her way. Her behaviour abroad 
was scandalous, even by 2oth-century standards, 
and the most entertaining pages of Miss Richard- 
son's book deal with her eccentricities which far 
exceeded those of Lady Hester Stanhope. For 
example, when she visited the Bey of Tunis she 
sat in the Seraglio between that potentate and his 
first wife, and was waited on by five other wives. 
No doubt the Princess much enjoyed this, but a 
male member of her suite noted that the favourite 
wife of the Bey was fattened like an ortolan, 
and ‘‘ so exceedingly fat as not to have been out 
of her room for several months. She required 
several women to assist her to rise Her having 
but one eye was an additional charm.’’ When 
Caroline reached Jerusalem in her wanderings she 
entered the city astride a donkey, an event which 
prompted some wag to write: 


Whate’er peccadilloes the world may cry fie on, 

We have made good amends by our journey to Sion, 

Nay, I hope of the future, like those gone before, 

That so painful a pilgrimage rubb’d off the score 

Ah! nothing, my Queen, could your courage 
surpass ! 

How surprising the feats you performed on your ass! 


Always by her side was 
Bartolomeo Bergami, a former 
quartermaster of Italian Hussars, 
whom she made Grand Master 
of her Order of St. Caroline 


In a different way “ Prinny " 
was every whit as objectionable 
as his Princess, for if ever a man 
was a cad that man was he 
whom his toadies delighted to 
term the First Gentleman of 
Europe, though both the Kings 
of France, who were his con 
temporaries, had a far better claim 
to the title. His sense of humour 
was essentially Hanoverian, as 
was shown by getting the Sheriffs 
of London drunk at his own 
dinner-table, and then presenting 
them in that condition to his 
aged mother. When he broke for 
the first time with Mrs. Fitzherbert 
in 1794 he showed himself in his 
true colours. At midday that lady 
received a letter from him couched 
in the usual amorous vein, and 
closing with the words, “ Ever 
thine,G.P.’’; that same evening she 
dined with the Duke of Clarence at 
Bushey, and as she was in the act 
of sitting down to dinner there 
was handed to her a note in which 
the Prince stated that he never 
intended to see her again. When 
taxed with marrying her, he denied 
the fact 


In these circumstances it is 
hardly surprising that between 
them Prinny and Caroline very 
nearly brought down the throne, 
and Louis XVIII would not have 
been at all surprised had he been 
called upon to offer hospitality to 
the exiled King of England. The Princess neglected 
no opportunity to exacerbate the popular dislike of 
George, but in the end she overplayed her hand, and 
the populace, upon whom she placed so much reli 
ance, grew tired of her. At the Derby in 1821 she met 
with a cold reception, and the last act of the drama 
was played at the Coronation, for she was deter 
mined to be crowned with the King. She wrote to 
ask him what she should wear, and the wits 
suggested that a white sheet in the middle aisle 
would be most suitable At five o'clock in the 
morning of the Coronation Day the Queen 


“ QUZEN CAROLINE ” 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. HER UNHAPPY MARRIAGE TO GEORGE IV FORMS 
THE SUBJECT OF THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE BY SIR CHARLES PETRIE 





appeared at 
Westminster 
Abbey ina coach 
and six, and the 
Guards duly 
presented arms, 
while mingled 
groans and 
cheerscame from 














THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED 
ON THIS PAGE 
MISS JOANNA RICHARDSON 

. ie 7 Miss Joanna Richardson, who was 
the spectators born in London in 1927, has con- 
On reaching the tributed to many London weeklies 
door she was_ and papers. She has broadcast on 
1 ada $8 B.B.C. services and translated two 
py gp mont plays for the Third Programme. 
on the groun¢ A distinguished Mageaghes, she has 
that she was _ written on Fanny Brawne, Rachel, 
without the Théophile Gautier and Sarah Bern- 
necessary ticket, hardt. She is particularly interested 
and after trying 


in the period of the Regency. 
all the entrances in turn with the same result she 
drove away. 


Shortly afterwards she died, but even in death 
she was destined to be a nuisance. She had 
latterly been living at Brandenburg House, 
Hammersmith, and by her will she ordered that 
her body should be buried in Brunswick with the 
inscription, ‘‘ Here lies Caroline of Brunswick, 
the injured Queen of England,’’ on the coffin 
rhe authorities were determined to get the corpse 
to Harwich without taking it through the centre of 
London, in order to avoid a riot, but the mob 
thought otherwise. Great crowds met the funeral 
procession at St. Mary Abbot's Church in Kensing- 
ton: the pavement was torn up, trees were thrown 
across the road, and the cortége was forced into 
Hyde Park. At Cumberland Gate it attempted to 
make for Edgware Road, and a conflict took place 
in the course of which two people were killed 





FROM THE PAINTING BY SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE IN THE 


The illustrations from the book “ The Disastrous Marriage” are reproduced by courtesy of the 


publishers, Jonathan Cape 


The funeral was then allowed to proceed along 
Edgware Koad, Marylebone Road, and Euston 
Road as far as Tottenham Court Road; there the 
mob overcame all opposition, and forced it to 
pass through the City 


Napoleon, too, died that summer, and it is said 
that when George IV was informed that his 
greatest enemy was dead he remarked, ‘' Is she ? 


° The Disastrous Marriage: a Study of George IV and 
Caroline f Brunswick.” By Joanna Richardson Illus 
trated Jonathan Cape; 25s 
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A LIKELY BANANA-CARRIER FOR WEST AFRICA: THE 
REMARKABLE CUSHIJONCRAFT ON DEMONSTRATION. 


> 
~~ 


BEING DEMONSTRATED IN A HANGAR AT BEMBRIDGE, ISLE OF WIGHT: THE BRITTEN-WORMAN CUSHIONCRAFT, WHICH IN PRINCIPLE AT THE CONTROLS OF THE CUSHIONCRA FT: MR. N. D 


AND DESIGN RESEMBLES A SMALLER EDITION OF THE CELEBRATED HOVERCRAFT. IT MAY SOON BE IN COMMERCIAL USE CO-DESIGNER AND BUILDER OF THE MACHINE 





SEEN FROM ABOVE. THE CUSHIONCKAFT HAS TWO REAR-MOUNTED PROPELLERS WHICH GIVE IT HORIZONTAL PROPULSION. IT CAN OPERATE ABOUT | FT. ABOVE GROUND OR W 


Another important contribution to the study of craft which ride on an air in design, nearly 19 ft. in diameter, and is powered by a (« ventry Clima 
cushion is the Britten-Norman Cushioncrafi. The prototype was demonstrated car engine. It is designed to operate some 12 iris. or so above the su 
recently, and has been built at the request of Elders and Fyffes Ltd., with a view either ground or water. In West Africa it will travel chiefly along r 
to eventual use as a fruit-carrier in West Africa, where the transportation of river-beds, and thereby avoid the necessity of all-weather access roads. 

bananas from almost inaccessible plantations in the Cameroons at present also enable plantations to be established in areas now completely inac 
involves numerous problems of time and damage. The Cushioncraft is circular The cost of such craft is likely to be under £10,000. 
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CRAFT: MR. N. D. NORMAN, 
OF THE MACHINE. 


DEATH AND DESTRUCTION IN THE AFTERNOON: FIREMEN AND ENGINES FIGHTING THE FLAMES IN THE 
STORE FIRE IN WHICH AT LEAST ELEVEN PERSONS DIED ON JUNE 22. 


In the afternoon of June 22 fire broke out in William Henderson's five-storey Murphy, was cut off and later fell to his deat 
department store in Church Street, Liverpool, the outbreak being discovered was the total death-roll, but after firemen 
GROUND OR WATER at 2.30 p.m. It has been stated that there was a twenty-three-minute delay able to enter the building, ten badly charred | 
before the fire brigade was summoned. Some 400 employees and more than But part of that floor crashed through to 
» above the surface of 300 customers ran from the building; but the flames spread like wildfire and went on through the following night it was 
chiefly along rivers or some persons were trapped in the upper floors. Some of the shop girls were found among the debris. The store belo 
shepherded by a few men along a narrow coping to the flat roof of a new block; companies and Mr. Fraser, who left Sco 


oads. It ma 
heme nd TB but during this operation part of the ledge broke and one man, Mr. Colin of the disaster, estimated the damage at abc 


eventry Climax sports 
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A CENTRE OF INTEREST THE WORLD OVER: A DRAMATIC VIEW OF THE CENTRE COURT} 


players M. G. Davies, R. K. Wilson and W. A. Knight were all successful against 


The first day's play at Wimbledon which started in hot sunshine on June 20 

produced no real surprises, ail the seeded players in the men’s singles 
won their matches Krishnan India), seeded No. 7 was, however, 
given a hard match by J. Hillebrand (Australia), whom he beat 6 4,6 3, 
2. 6,3 6,6 1. J. Drobny, playing for the first time as a British subject, 
was beaten by W. Stuck (Germany), 3 6, 7 5,6 1,6 2 The British 


P. Moys, R. W. Barnes and A. Palafox. R. Laver (Australia), seeded No. 3, and 
likely to be men’s singles champion this year, had an easy match against 
Britain's G. L. Ward, beating him 6 3,6 0,6 2, and K. Nielsen (Denmark), 
a former finalist, beat R. Holmberg, America’s fourth ranking player, 4 6, 
8 6,6 3,10 8. The second day, Ladies’ Day, was likewise favoured with 
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WIMBLEDON, WHERE THE TOURNAMENT OPENED IN BRILLIANT SUNSHINE ON JUNE 20. 


latter pair won. June 23 was a sad day from the British point of view, all the 
players in the men's singles having now been eliminated. The best performance 
was that of R. K. Wilson, who took the fifth seed, N. Pietrangeli (Italy), to 
five sets. Mills, who was 7 8 to Ayala, retired with a hurt knee. Sangster 
was outclassed by the Frenchman, P. Darmon, but Becker played well against 
M. Llamas (Mexico All the seeded men won their singles matches 


bright sunshine. Miss Bueno (Brazil), last year’s singles champion and 
seeded No. 1, defeated Mile. C. Mercelis (Belgium), 6 3, 6 2, and the 
second seed, Miss D. Hard (U.S.A.), beat Miss Shilcock (Britain) 6 1,6 4 
Perhaps the most entertaining match of the day and the most unforeseen 
in its result was the men's doubles between the third seeded pair, J. L. Arilla 
and A. Gimeno (Spain), and F. Contreras and M. Llamas (Mexico), which the 
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IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 








| bd your eye goes 
from the title 
to the photograph 
this week, you will 
say, ‘‘ Aha, some- 
one has blundered!”’ 
You will be wrong. 
It is true that the 
photograph has 
nothing whatever 
to do with the subject of this article, but that is 
because I wanted to publish it but not to write 
any more about the plant in question. This 
picture shows the base of one of the artichokes 
grown from seed brought from France a year ago. 
It was worth printing, I thought, as an example 
of the beautifully architectural quality of some 
plants. How clear it becomes that all the great 
motifs of architecture were, until very lately, 
derived from nature. The plants, by the way, 
have disconcerted us by growing to seven feet tall; 
they are still growing, and bearing a large number 
of the esculent flower buds. It is no good men- 
tioning the alleged “ variety "’ since artichokes do 
not come true from seed, and no 
two plants of my seedling plan- 
tation are quite the same. 














So much for that. My real 
subject this week I owe to a 
gardener and reader of this page 
who, in the kindness of his heart, 
sent me, from the Scottish island 
where he has the good fortune, 
or good sense, to live, three 
species of rhododendrons which 
were not known to me, for it is 
really difficult to be a rhododen- 
dron man in East Kent, and 
from which I have had so much 
pleasure that I am anxious to 
communicate it. As the species 
are dwarfs, we did not plant them 
in the rhododendron-azalea-lily 
garden we are trying to make, 
and of whose beginnings I wrote 
in this page some time ago, but 
in what we call the bath.” It 
always causes some surprise to 
strangers when, replying to a 
question about how we have 
managed to grow this or that 
notorious calcifuge, we say, ‘ Oh, 
we grow them in the bath.” 
‘The bath” is, in fact, two old 
baths bought in a builder's yard, 
sunk in the ground, surrounded 
with brick walls, provided with 
drainage, and filled with acid 
peat and leaf-mould. Chalky water cannot 
possibly infiltrate such a bed. The death of 
some gentians and a heather in the bath, 
then, made room for my present from Scotland: 
the three plants are Rhododendron mucronatum, 
R. calostrotum and R. radicans and to anyone 
who has a suitable place and conditions for 
them, such as an acid-soil rock garden, they 
are to be recommended with enthusiasm. 


Of the three, my favourite is 
R. radicans. It is an evergreen, pros- 
trate, very dense little shrub about 
z ins. tall, but it will, apparently, 
grow to 4 ins. My specimen is about 
8 ins. in diameter and I do not know 
how much, if at all, it will spread 
outwards. It has tiny leaves, barely 
half an inch long, of a very bright, 
dark green. I do not know why I did 
not expect it to flower in this, its first 
season, here: but it surprised me by / 
doing so within a few weeks of being 
planted. It was because I had not 
expected flowers and had therefore not 
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the donor and provide twelve months of interesting reading and the 
presentation of the events and personalities of the day. 

For readers in the United Kingdom the simplest way is to place orders with any 
bookstall manager or newsagent ; or a cheque or postal order may be sent to our 
Subscription Department. 
For readers outside the United Kingdom we suggest the simplest method is to buy 
an International Money Order (obtainable at post offices throughout the world) and 
send this with your requirements to our Subscription Department. 
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DWARF RHODODENDRONS. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


have been blind to it hitherto, three decades 
have not sufficed to make it very well known. 


As to R. mucronatum, it may have been a 
mistake to plant it in the bath, since it is capable 
of growing to 4 or 5 ft. [f it proves vigorous it 
will have to be moved, but in our climate, so 
unpropitious to the ericaceous family, I do not 
expect it to grow as it would off the west coast of 
Scotland. It is an evergreen with wide, bright 
green leaves and white flowers not in singles, like 
vadicans, but in pairs or threes. These flowers are 
reputed to be fragrant: I confess that I can detect 
no scent, but I have an unreliable nose, there are 
times when I cannot even smell honeysuckle, 
others when the faintest fragrance, the subtle 
perfume of grape-flowers or the strange scent of 
tea-roses, seems strong and all pervading. R. 
mucronatum, although it is given specific rank, 
is not known in the wild. It originated as a sport 





A SPLENDID ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN: THE SPRINGING LEAF STALKS OF A GLOBE ARTICHOKE—A SEEDLING 
GROWN FROM FRENCH SEED, {Photograph by Douglas Weaver.) 


on a pink-flowered azalea in southern Japan. It 
is not a novelty, having been introduced nearly a 
century and avhalf ago, but it was new to me. 


R. calostrotum, although not such a pygmy 
as radicans, does not exceed a foot in height, so 
it should be happy in the bath. This is the only 
one of the three which did not flower. I hope to 
see it do so next May, and meanwhile have seen 





A SOLUTION TO EVERY GIFT PROBLEM. 


TT“HE gift of a subscription to The Illustrated London News is surely the ideal choice 

on the occasion of weddings and anniversaries of friends, relatives or business 
acquaintances at home or abroad. Fifty-two copies of The Illustrated London News, 
together with the magnificent Christmas Number, will be a continui 
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the flowers in a 
west-country gar- 
den visited a few 
weeks ago. These 
flowers were in pairs 
and their colour 
was crimson and 
they were unusually 
wide open, looking 
almost flat. The 
very small leaves of my young specimen are a 
peculiarly agreeable shade of sage-green, in sharp 
contrast with those of their radicans neighbour. 
Calostrotum comes from Burma and has been in 
cultivation here for forty years. 














Being on the subject of rhododendrons, I may 
as well give a sort of progress report on the “ wild ”’ 
peat garden we are attempting to establish— 
some readers may remember that I described its 
foundation. It was planted last autumn with 
eighteen varieties of evergreen azaleas and rhodo- 
dendrons, most of them from Bodnant and, until 
now, the result has been gratifying. Not that this 
part of the garden yet looks 
like ‘ anything ’’—it obviously 
will not for some years. Nor 
is the fact that every one of 
the new shrubs flowered par- 
ticularly encouraging; it is not 
flowering we want to see at 
this stage, it is growth. And 
we are getting it—good, healthy, 
pushing growth and of the 
right colour in every case, no 
sign of chlorosis. Of course, 
it would have argued care- 
lessness in our preparations, I 
suppose, if chalky water had 
already infiltrated this acid 
enclave. But nearly all the 
ericaceous plants are so exces- 
sively intolerant of lime that 
even a trace will cause trouble. 
If, however, next year or the 
year after that, the sinister 
yellowing of the foliage begins 
to show up, it may be that we 
have at our disposal a new 
and, possibly, really efficacious 
means of dealing with lime- 
induced chlorosis. The Geigy 
Company of Manchester have 
a new and super chelate of 
iron, which is called Chel DP, 
and which is said to be enorm- 
ously more effective in providing 
calcifuge plants with the iron 
which the chalk prevents them 
from getting than anything we have had hitherto. 
Chel DP is not on the market and will not be 
until it has been tried in practical gardening by 
amateurs, including myself, and professionals. 
The quantities required are minute, and the 
company’s own trials have given some quite 
spectacular results. 


However, at the moment, as I say, neither the 
rhododendrons, nor the  heathers 
planted in the same area, nor the 
Japanese maples which are just as 
intolerant of lime, nor the calcifuge 
lilies, show any signs of needing a dose 
of Chel DP. 


ind, 





been watching it closely, that it de- j; Published at 2/6 Weekly 
lighted me by suddenly, one morning, {| ~~~ pcanggreayece ees aes a eo 
being decorated all over its small ; — > eee and and 

Xmas No Xmas No. 
flattish dome of minute foliage with | Di: 
single, purple flowers on }-in. stalks, fia «2 én a 
these flowers being a little more than Great Britain and Eire 4 "2 0 38 6 
i in. long. One of the most charming | ler $19 a joo erase 
miniature plants I have ever grown, if USA. 2. 11.50 


I can be said to have grown it after 
having it only a few weeks. I find, 
on looking it up, that it came to us 





from Tibet in 1921. But unless Tojo 
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“best pictorial 


Of the lilies and their near kindred 
which we planted as a few bulbs, while 
waiting for our lilies-from-seed and lilies- 
from-bulbils to grow large enough to 
flower, some are doing well, and others 
have failed completely, or apparently 
so. L. pardalinum and its giganteum 
variety have come up splendidly and the 
larger ones are going to flower. L. marta- 
gon is nearly in flower, so is L. martagon 
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6 months ¢ album. L. auratum has produced 
a. ; strong healthy growth from two out 
sommes. * of three bulbs. L. formosanum, the 
. ; only lily with which I have had 
4 ; some experience, is doing very well 
868 ; 
$10.00) ¢ indeed and we should have a good 
$11.00 ; Show of flowers in October. L. 


; ¢eroceum is about to flower. Not a 
i single L. canmadense seems to have 
survived, unless the bulbs are“ resting.” 
We shall see. 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 

















UR ancestors, their eyes dazzled by the 
variety of colours and shapes in 17th and 

18th century importations from China, their 
imaginations stimulated by travellers’ tales of 
the gorgeous East, would scarcely recognise the 
three hundred objects in the Oriental Ceramic 
Society's exhibition in the Arts Council rooms at 
4, St. James’s Square as Chinese at all; they would 





FIG. 1. A JAR IN THE FORM OF A LOTUS BUD, WITH COVER, 
COVERED WITH A LAVENDER-BLUE OPALESCENT GLAZE— 
CHUN WARE. (4 ins. high.) (Lent by the City Art Gallery, Bristol.) 


have to attune their ears, as it were, to delicate 
chamber music instead of Pomp and Circumstance, 
their eyes to exquisite pastel shades—ivory-white, 
soft browns, lavender, celadon in many subtle 
tones from bluey-green to greeny-blue. The 
things whisper austere enchantments; you tread 
softly lest you miss a nuance, an inflexion—that 
is when you first enter, straight from the 
clamour of the streets and the 
squalid bickerings of nations. 
But you soon become bolder 

-you begin to assess, to 
compare, and before very long 
you find yourself not merely 
marvelling at the skill of the 
Chinese potter of the 300 years 
from A.D. 960 in controlling 
his colours and playing such 
tricks with his material as to 
produce an artificial crackle 

and this when Europe could 
make only the roughest sort 
of pottery—but you realise 
what mingled grace and 
strength are inherent in the 
forms which he seems to have 
had so easily at his command. 
And, though this is incidental 
and of no particular conse- 
quence, how close these forms 
are to those of the noblest 
Greek vases. I am thinking 
specially of a large jar, shown 
by itself, with a vertically- 
ribbed globular body, short 
cylindrical neck and two 
flat ribbed handles on the 
shoulders, covered with a lustrous browny-black 
glaze. 


FIG. 3 


It is always a good exercise at any exhibition 
to choose a little group of things which both 
epitomise the show as a whole and which one 
would like to live with. These three are my 
choice on this occasion though I have no doubt 
a second and third visit will discover others to 
take their place. Its shape alone is sufhcient 
to endear the jar and cover of Fig. 1 to most of us 

what the photograph cannot reveal is the 
delicacy of the lavender-blue opalescent glaze 
which, as one can see here, has run thic’ at the 


A SUNG DYNASTY EXHIBITION. 


base. And how simple and satisfying to build a 
simple design upon so natural a form as a lotus 
bud—a flower which, with the peony, is frequently 
used as a decorative motif. The vase of Fig. 2 is 
no less one of the world’s marvels—wonderfully 
balanced proportions and decorated with flowers 
in many shades of brown beneath a greenish glaze 
in such a manner that they appear not so much to 
be painted on the body as to float in a filmy 
transparent liquid. 


The comb of Fig. 3 is of beaten silver, with its 
head made of three parts soldered together 
in openwork with children among floral scrolls. 
It is one of eleven small objects in gold or silver 
which are as impressive as they are exceedingly 
rare, particularly three gold pieces: one is a cup 
with a handle shaped as a dragon's head holding a 
movable ring in its mouth, and with the interior 
decorated with three lotus flowers arranged around 
the centre. The other two are small dishes, 
remarkable for the beauty of their chased and 
incised designs. Again the lotus is the theme. 
In one there is a chased design of two lotus 
flowers with S-shaped stems and leaves filling the 
space between them, in the other there are five 
lotus flowers radiating from a central ring incised 
on a matted ground. All three are superb examples 
of a formal design based upon nature; the nearest 
thing to them in Europe in these centuries, I 
would imagine, are some of the foliage designs on 
illuminated manuscripts. 


The series of fifty carved jades—all most 
satisfying shapes in themselves irrespective of their 
date—possess an additional interest for anyone 
who has ever tried to evolve a satisfactory rule of 
thumb for dating such things. Here, as befits so 
learned a society, the comparative study of design 
in the other crafts has helped to solve some ques- 
tions at least; it is established, for example, that 
a favourite design on Sung celadon wares was one 
of boys amid vines. It is not unreasonable then 
to place a jade carving which otherwise might be 
thought later work—a carving which makes use 
of a similar motif—as early as the Sung Dynasty 
if the workmanship seems to warrant it. None the 
less the subject remains intriguingly obscure and 
I very much doubt whether anyone would care to 
lay down a rigid formula 


Authentic Sung Dynasty paintings hardly exist 
outside China itself; this is partly because vast 





A COMB IN BEATEN SILVER, THE HEAD MADE IN THREE PARTS SOLDERED TOGETHER, ALSO FROM THE 
SUNG EXHIBITION AT THE ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY, 4, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, S.W.!1, OPEN UNTIL JULY 23. (S+y ins. long.) 
(Lent by Dr. Cari Kempe.) 


numbers of them were destroyed when the dynasty 
was overwhelmed by the Mongols, partly because 
any painting which could possibly be labelled 
Sung was jealously guarded by Chinese con 
noisseurs. Of the ten in the exhibition four are 
lent by American Museums. There are a dozen 
bronzes, among them an impressive little gilt 
bronze, just over seven inches high, of the goddess 
Kuan Yin seated with one foot raised on the seat, 
the weight resting on the left hand, the right arm 
extended over the knee—a graceful pose familiar 
enough in life-size sculpture, whether in wood or 
stone. This comes from Oxford—and I almost 
forgot the famous recumbent buffalo in dull 





mottled grey-green jade from Cambridge (the 
Oscar Raphael bequest), not seen in London since 
1936 and which is now generally accepted as 
pre-Ming. Not that the date really matters; as a 
jade carving it is one of the most famous in the 
world, with the essence of all water buffaloes 
imprisoned in it. 


FIG. 2. A VASE WITH FLORAL SPRAYS IN SHADES OF BROWN 
UNDER A GREENISH GLAZE--TZ'U CHOU WARE. (144 ins. high.) 
(Lent by the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge.) 


None the less, fascinating as all these things 
are, Sung art to most of us is represented by 
ceramics, and, as the members of the Society have 
long been the owners of many of the key pieces for 
its study, it goes without saying that their con- 
tribution, plus a few loans from public and private 
galleries, makes this exhibition as notable and 
as enjoyable an experience as was the previous 
exhibition “‘ The Arts of The 
Ming Dynasty ”’ in the same 
gallery in the winter of 1957 
Several pieces will no doubt 
be familiar to anyone with 
even a nodding acquaintance 
with the whole vast subject 

notably, I imagine, the 
exquisite Ju ware bottle 
from the Percival David 
Foundation, which is just 
back with two other pieces 
from the same collection from 
an exhibition in Japan of 
One Hundred Masterpieces 
This ware was made for only 
about a quarter of a century 

made for imperial use only 
by potters transferred from 
Honan to the South before 
the Tartar victory. It is a 
bottle-shaped vase with a tall 
slender neck and is covered 
with a closely crackled 
lavender-blue glaze—deliber 
ately crackled, I should add, 
for it is part of the sophisti 
cation of the period to have 
realised that a fortuitous 
crackle is a thing of beauty and to have acquired 
such kiln control as to be able to produce it more 
or less at will. 


There are noble examples of the celadons, both 
north and south, both olive-green and near blue, 
the latter | understand specially prized by the 
Chinese themselves, and far finer than the com 
paratively rough export celadons to which Europe 
has been long accustomed ; and, to some minds, the 
finest of all—the Ting ware, ivory white and 
velvety smooth, decorated—when decorated at all 

with lovely, freely-drawn flower designs. The 
exhibition remains open until July 23 
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OLD MASTER PAINTINGS: 
A LONDON EXHIBITION. 





“ APOTHE OSIS OF ST. JEROME,” BY GIOVANNI BATTISTA 
PITTONI (1687-1767): A LARGE AND EXTREMELY FINE 
ALTARPIECE (Oil on canvas: 108) by 56 ins.) 


“THE MADONNA AND CHILD IN GLORY WITH 
SAINTS,” BY CORRADO GIAQUINTO (1703-1765) 
(Oil on canvas: 19| by 9 ins.) 


‘LANDSCAPE WITH NYMPHS AND A SATYR,” BY NICOLAES BERCHEM 
(1620-1683): SIGNED AND DATED 1645. (Oil on canvas: 23} by 20} ins.) 


“THE HOLY FAMILY WITH THE INFANT ST. JOHN AND 
ANGELS IN A LANDSCAPE,” BY SEBASTIANO CONCA (c. 1680- 
1764), SIGNED AND DATED 1738 


“ ALEXANDER AND THE GORDIAN KNOT,” BY GIOVANNI PAOLO 
PANNINI (1691/2-1765): ANOTHER IMPRESSIVE PICTURE FROM THE 
EXHIBITION AT COLNAGHI'’S. (Oi! om canvas: 29 by 24 ins.) 


“ LANDSCAPE WITH SPORTSMEN,” BY GIOVANNI FRAN. 
CESCO GRIMALDI (1606.1680): A PAINTING OF REMARK- 
ABLE COMPOSITION. (Oil on canvas: 104} by 76} ins.) 


(Oil on copper: 22 by 18 ins.) 


“ LANDSCAPE WITH BIRDCATCHERS,” BY SISTO BADALOCCHI (1585-1647); ATTRIBUTED TO “ LANDSCAPE WITH CHRIST AND THE WOMAN OF CANAAN 
THIS ARTIST BY MR. DENIS MAHON Oil on canvas: 16) dy 22 ins 


BY JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET 
CALLED FRANCISQUE 


1642-1679 Oil on canvas: 38 by 51} ins 


An exhibition of Old Masters of consistently high quality is now on view 
at Messrs. P. and D. Colnaghi and Co. Ltd., 14, Old Bond Street, W.1. 
There are thirty-two pictures on show, chiefly from the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies, and the exhibition is dominated by two huge paintings, Grimaldi's 


impossible to give any real idea of their size and splendour since both of 


them are about 9 ft. high. Paintings not illustrated here include ‘‘ The 
Agony in the Garden,"’ by Ludovico Carracci; a late Veronese of St 


Mary 
Magdalen; two by Batoni of St. Paul and St. John 


Landscape With Sportsmen "’ and Pittoni's “ Apotheosis of St. Jerome." 
Both of these are illustrated on this page; unfortunately, it is well-nigh 


and two landscapes 
by Jan Both. Among English paintings are a sketch for a ceiling by Thorn- 


hill and a classical landscape by Wootton. The exhibition closes on July 16. 
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THE EDUCATION OF COMMONWEALTH YOUTH—LXIL 
SCOTCH COLLEGE, MELBOURNE. 
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WITH THE RIVER YARRA IN THE FORE- 

GROUND: AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE 

SENIOR SCHOOL, WHICH HAS ABOUT 
1080 BOYS. 


~COTCH COLLEGE is the oldest 
surviving school in Victoria. 
Its foundation, in 1851, was due 
to the initiative of the Reverend 
James Forbes, who was the first 
settled minister of the Presby- 
terian Church in the State. It 
opened under the name of the 
Melbourne Academy in a small 
house in Spring Street, with 
Mr. Robert Lawson, a Scot from 
Edinburgh University, as the 
first Headmaster. The house 
was soon outgrown, as was a 
larger one in the same street, and 
the Church Synod applied to the 
Government for a grant of land. 
Two acres were reserved for the 
school on Eastern Hill, and 
substantial new buildings were 
erected there in 1853. The cost 
was met partly by a Government 
grant, and partly from funds 
raised by friends of the school. 
Some of the original buildings 

substantial, and plainly built of 
the local bluestone— still stand at 
the corner of Grey and Lansdowne 
Streets. Mr. Lawson resigned in 
1857, but not before he had 
laid firm foundations for future 
development [Continued overleaf, 


Right 

BUILT AS A MEMORIAL TO DR. W LITTLE- 

JOHN, PRINCIPAL OF THE COLLEGE FROM 

1904 TO 1933. THE LITTLEJOHN MEMORIAL 
CHAPEL 
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SCOTCH COLLEGE: LIFE AT THE OLDEST SURVIVING SCHOOL IN } ‘vic 


i 7 - . 
ae ee , er’ 
RUILT AS A RESULT OF THE INITIATIVE OF THE PARENTS OF BOYS IN THE SCOUT GROUP, WITH THE BOATSHED AND LANDING-STAGE ON THE RIVER YARRA AT ITS JUNCTION WITH GARDINER’'S 
ASSISTANCE FROM THE SCHOOL COUNCIL: THE ROWAN MACNEIL SCOUT HALL. CREEK. RECENTLY THE SCHOOL HAS BOATED 12 EIGHT-OARED CREWS AND 4 FOURS. 


BOYS OF THE JUNIOR SCHOOL AT WORK IN THE JUNIOR LIBRARY. MR. IVAN COLLINS, THE JUNIOR WHERE NEW ZEALAND IS BEING STUVIED: A FOURTH-GRADE CLASS AT WORK IN THE JUNIOR 
SCHOOL LIBRARIAN, IS IN CHARGE SCHOOL UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF THEIR FORM-MISTRESS, MISS P. BERRY. 


wer = ——* 
ENGROSSED IN AN ART PROJECT: A GROUP OF BOYS FROM THE JUNIOR SCHOOL HARD AT WORK. THE CHAPLAIN, THE REV. A. FRASER, SHOWING THE BASKERVILLE BIBLE— PRESENTED BY 
THE QUALITY OF WORK PRODUCED IN THE SCHOOL IS HIGH SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL TO A GROUP OF CADETS 


Continued.| Under his successor, Robert Morrison, the school grew and These three men have been aptly described in the school history: 
prospered; Morrison had been Rector of Hamilton Academy, and remained ‘Morrison, a stern patriarch and rigid disciplinarian, walking strictly in the 
at Scotch for forty-six years; W. S. Littlejohn, who took over the school paths of the classics, taming by force of personality and the strength of his arm 
after his death in 1904, served for twenty-nine years, and his successor, the fiery youth of the early colony. Littlejohn, no less strong in discipline, but 
C. M. Gilray, for nineteen. So, when the school became the first in Victoria to typical of the broader life which came with the new century, versed in the 
celebrate its centenary, Dr. Gilray was only the fourth headmaster a record classics but appreciative of the importance of the sciences and of the place 
perhaps unequalled by any major public school in the British Commonwealth. of science in education ; and Gilray, who, in a more mature and [Continued above 
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BYTERIAN MINISTER. 
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A NEW EIGHT NAMED AFTER DR. ANDERSON, C.B.E., WHO IS SEEN IN THE RIGHT-HAND CORNER THE NEW HOCKEY GROUND. THE PURCHASE OF THE DELIGHTFUL SITE OF OVER 65 ACRES 
HIS WIFE (HOLDING MALLET), IS WITH THE PRINCIPAL, MR. SELBY SMITH (TO HER LEFT) AT HAWTHORN HAS MADE POSSIBLE THE SCHOOL'S EXPANSION TO ITS PRESENT GREAT SIZE. 


Continued.] sophisticated com- 
munity, preserved in the school 
the wisdom of classics and the 
adventure of science, but added 
the beauty of music, art, and 
drama, and the discipline of a 
fuller life of culture.’’ The school 
has been fortunate indeed to have 
had, as its Principals, men of such 
outstanding ability and character. 
The present Principal, R. Selby 
Smith, succeeded Dr. Gilray in 
1953; an Old Rugbeian, he had 
previously served in the Royal 
Navy, and at the time of his 
appointment was Deputy Direc- 
tor of Education for Warwick- 
shire. The school also owes much 
to the foresight of those who 
arranged the purchase of the 
present delightful site of over 
65 acres at Hawthorn, which has 
allowed the school to expand to 
its present great size (1530 boys 
in all, of whom 1080 are in the 
Senior School), without restrict- 
ing the facilities available to the 
boys. Its frontage [Continued overleaf. 


Right.) 

A RACE JUST BEGUN: THE OPEN-AIR 

SWIMMING-POOL, NAMED AFTER SIR 

JOHN MACFARLAND, FORMERLY CHAIR- 

MAN OF THE SCHOOL COUNCIL AND CHAN- 
CELLOR OF MF\BOURNE UNIVERSITY 


WITH SOME STRIKING ABSTRACT ART IN EVIDENCE: ONE OF THE ART STUDIOS. ART IS AN IMPORTANT PART MEDICAL INSPECTION: JUNIORS BEING EXAMINED BY DR. E. LITTLEJOHN AND 
OF THE LIFE OF THE SCHOOL HIS SON, DR. WE 1. LITTLEJOHN, WHO IS SEEN EXAMINING His OWN SON, EWAN 





THE ILLUSTRATED 


COLLEGE: VIEWS OF THE ATTRACTIVE SCHOOL BUILDINGS. _ 


AMIDST BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS: A VIEW OF THE MACKIE HALL, WHICH CONTAINS THE 
LIBRARY AND THE MUSIC SCHOOL, INCLUDING AN AUDITORIUM FOR 300 


OPENED IN 1957 BY LADY STEELE, WIDOW OF MAJOR-GENERAL SIR CLIVE STEZLE, A PROMINENT 


OLD BOY: THE SUB-PRIMARY SCHOOL 








A VIEW OF ARTHUR ROBINSON HOUSE A BOARDING-HOUSE FOR SENIOR BOYS. IT IS NAMED 
AFTER AN OLD BOY WHO WAS FOR MANY YEARS CHAIRMAN OF THE SCHOOL COUNCIL 


Continued.| on the River Yarra has made it possible for its boatshed to be built 
within the grounds. The school now provides all the facilities normally 
available in the great Public Schools of England and Scotland; a very wide 
range of subjects are taught in the Sixth Form, including, for example, 
Geology and Economics, and there is a choice of sports at each season of the 
year. While its pupils are mainly drawn from the area of Greater Melbourne, 
there are among the boarders boys from every state in the Commonwealth, 
from Singapore and Hong Kong, and even from Bahrein, Ocean Island and the 
New Hebrides. The school has wad a very fine scholastic record, and its 
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SOME OF THE SENIOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS: SEEN HERE ARE (LEFT) THE SCIENCE BLOCK AND 
(BEHIND THE SHRUBS) THE MASTERS’ COMMON ROOM. 


SET AMIDST DELIGHTFUL GARDENS: TWO OF THE BOARDING-HOUSES -WITH McMECKAN HOUSE 
TO THE LEFT, AND SCHOOL HOUSE. EACH ACCOMMODATES ABOUT SIXTY BOYS. 


THE WEST END OF THE FINE MEMORIAL HALL, SEEN FROM THE CLOISTERS, WHICH FORM THE 


SCHOOL'S MAIN QUADRANGLE 


pupils have regularly won a high proportion of University Exhibitions and 
Scholarships, and of the honours awarded at the Matriculation Examination. 
Out of somewhat over fifty Victorians, for example, who have been awarded 
Rhodes Scholarships, no fewer than seventeen have been Old Boys of this one 
school. Scotch Collegians have achieved distinction in many spheres. Just 
at the moment it is remarkable how many of them hold positions of distinction 
in the academic world; in the University of Melbourne, both Chancellor and 
Vice-Chancellor are Old Scotch Collegians, while the Deputy Chancellorship 
is held by Dr. C. M. Gilray, formerly Principal. 





A BLOODHOUND MISSILE ROARING OFF TO INTERCEPT AN ENEMY BOMBER WHICH HAS BEEN IDENTIFIED BY THE EARLY WARNING RADAR: A HIGHLIGHT IN “ AIR DEFENCE GOES INTO ACTION 


THE FORCES ON PARADE AND IN ACTION: EXCITING MOMENTS IN THIS YEAR'S ROYAL TOURNAMENT AT EARLS COURT 


This year's Royal Tournament, which started on June 22 and will run until 
July 9, was preceded for the first time since its inception in 1880 by an open- 
air march-past on June 19 of the forces taking part. Appearing for the first 
time in the Tournament itself are a contingent of the Queen's Own Nigeria 
Regiment and the Massed Military and Pipe Bands of the Brigade of Gurkhas 
For the twentieth anniversary of the Battle of Britain the Royal Air Force 
has produced an ‘“‘ Air Defence Goes into Action "’ display in which a missile 


base is defended from attack. It includes a demonstration of the newest 
type Early Warning Radars which can identify an enemy bomber force long 
before it reaches its target. As exciting as ever is the Royal Naval Field Gun 
Competition. Other items include the Musical Drive by the King's Troop, 
Royal Horse Artillery, the Massed Bands of the Royal Marines and a display 
of Continuity Drill by the Queen's Colour Squadron of the Royal Air Force 
In this issue Captain Falls discusses the Royal Tournament 
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CHOOSING HOW AND WHERE TO BUILD. 


8 bares peak of the nesting season has come and 
gone once more, here in the temperate 
latitudes, and most of the birds have brought off 
their young for this year. In that crowded hour 
of glory they have risen to heights of creative 
achievement, in the production of new life and, in 
many instances, in a remarkable display of crafts- 
manship. The first of these is universal in the 
world of living things. The second is more wide- 
spread than we normally suppose. Even at the 
level of single-celled animals there are some species 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


and for everybody engaged in the work of 
building. 

For birds that build in a variable environment 
there must be some inherited pattern for their 
guidance, but there must also be a plasticity. This 
must include an ability to depart from the inherited 
pattern and also a greater selectivity in materials. 
The power of choice therefore plays a larger part. 
For a skylark nesting on the ground one place is 





USED BY BLUE TITS FOUR YEARS IN SUCCESSION: A HOLE IN THE WOODWORK OF A GIPSY WAGGON. IN THE THIRD YEAR THE 
WAGGON WAS MOVED MILES AWAY, BUT THE NEST WAS STILL USED, EVEN THOUGH IT THEN FACED NORTH-EAST INSTEAD OF WEST. 


able to build, using solid materials lying around. 
Such animals, in which all the living processes are 
combined in one cell, are able to protrude their 
protoplasm to grasp and collect solid objects and 
to fix them in position around themselves, fitting 
them together with precision edge to edge, or 
fashioning them into geometric designs. 

At this level of animal life we are hard put to it 
to know whether we should say that they clothe 
themselves with such materials, or to say that they 
are building a house, a shell or a nest. Their actions 
flavour of ali four. The end result is that they 
build something that is pleasing to the human eye 
although the organisms responsible for them have 
no eyes, can appreciate no beauty and are working 
blindly to a pattern which is inherited and is 
constant for the species There is, however, a 
selectivity which at higher levels in the scale we 
would speak of as a choice. In some species only 
sand-grains are used, in others sand-grains of a 
certain shape and size are selected, or it may be 
they use only the siliceous plates shed from the 
skins of sea-cucumbers 

Those that do not use solid materials from out 
side take in materials in solution and lay them 
down in solid form to give either an internal skeleton 
or an enveloping shell. Creativeness, either in the 
form of a reproduction in which new bodies are 
brought into being or in which an internal skeleton, 
an enveloping shell or a nest is constructed, is one 
of the basic properties of living matter. Because 
there is an inherited pattern for all these, order is 
maintained and chaos avoided. As we progress 
up the animal scale there is one direction in which 
a latitude can be allowed. It is in those construc- 
tions in which solid materials from outside are 
used. Clearly there can be little deviation from the 
inherited pattern of the skeleton, or the individual 
in which it occurred would stand the risk of being 
mechanically imperfect, and of being eliminated 
\ slightly greater latitude can be allowed in the 
construction of the shell without undue risk. But 
when it comes to using outside materials the value 
of the inherited pattern lies largely in an economy 
of effort. A rough analogy can be drawn with the 
building of houses. A hundred houses all built to 
the same pattern saves time for the architect 


very like another. It is much 
the same for the house martin, 
that needs only an angle in a 
building or, where there are no 
houses, an angle in a cliff. Their 
nests are, aS a consequence, 
fairly uniform. Birds such as 
thrushes, that build in trees or 
bushes, must be more adaptable. 
One may build in a crotch 
where the main trunk of a tree 
has forked. Another may choose 
the angle where a branch joins 
a trunk, another in the ivy 
climbing up a trunk, or in the 
slender branches of a_ shrub. 
Wherever it may be, the nest 
has roughly the same pattern, 
so that we can look at it and 
know it was built by a song- 
thrush and not by a blackbird 
The final product is approx 


materials were made to stay in place while the 
rest were being added until there was sufficient 
bulk to wedge them there. It can only be pre- 
sumed that the bird had used an ingenuity and a 
skill beyond the mere inherited pattern of build- 
ing. That is, there was a choice exercised in the 
method of building 

The next thought is: why did the thrush 
choose such a position when there were so many 
more suitable sites around? And if a bird does 
actively choose a nesting-site, what are the factors 
that assist it in that choice? From ordinary and 
casual observation there seems little doubt that 
a choice is exercised. This is most obvious in 
birds like the tits that nest in holes in trees or 
buildings. We see them inspecting first one site, 
then another, until finally they settle on one of 
them Are they, then, influenced in the final 
selection by the amount of cover, by whether the 
site faces north, south, east or west, by the availa- 
bility of food, or what? Are they actuated by 
factors from outside, or from within themselves, 
or both ? We can only hope for a tentative answer 
to any one of these questions from small incidents 
that present themselves. 

Mrs. W. F. Taylor, of Deal, Kent, wrote last 
February about a pair of blackbirds she had 
noticed apparently prospecting a forsythia bush, 
which at that time of the year was leafless. They 
gave this up and started to pay attention to a 
laurel bush that had been dug out of the ground 
and was lying on a concrete path. She broke off 
branches of the laurel and placed them firmly 
among the branches of the forsythia. In two days 
the blackbirds had settled in these and built a 
nest, and on the third day the hen was sitting. 
Here it seems the blackbirds had settled on the 
site and had continued to use it when the actual 
locale had been changed. 

No doubt birds choose nesting-sites very much 
as we choose houses in which to live: and it would 
be very difficult to say how this is done, except 
that chance and individual whim must play a 
part. In a wall outside my house there are three 





imately uniform; the plasticity 4 gLacKksirp’s NEST, WITH NONE OF THE SKILL WHICH SUCH BIRDS AS WEAVERS 
comes in the preliminary AND OTHERS PUT INTO CONSTRUCTING THEIR NESTS. BUT BECAUSE IT MAY BE SITED 
stages IN A VARIETY OF PLACES THERE MAY BE CONSIDERABLE SKILL IN THE BUILDING 


An extreme example of this 
came to my notice this year. 
A pair of thrushes built on the 
outer branches of a yew, in what must have been a 
highly insecure position both because of the supple- 
ness of the twigs and the way they move with 
every breath of wind. The nest was lodged on the 
arms of a horizontal fork and the only way it 
could remain there was for the base to be wider 
than usual to span the gap between the arms of 
the Y 

There were several unusual things about this 
nest. The first was that although it appeared to 
be perched over space it was securely in position 
No shaking of the branches would dislodge it 
Had it been the task of any one of us to fasten 
such a nest in such a position we would have 
started by tying strings from one branch of the 
Y to the other, to make a hammock on which the 
foundation could be laid. The thrush could not 
do this The nest was, in fact, lodged between 
the arms of the Y. The puzzle is how the first 


OF THE FOUNDATIONS; AND THE SAME IS TRUE OF THE NESTS OF THRUSHES. 


Photographs by Jane Rurten. 


vertical slits, each 2} ins. wide and 9 ins. high, 
and 2 ft. apart. This year a pair of robins 
prospected the three slits and started to build 
They carried building materials to the first 
slit, then took some to the second and also the 
third, but in due course settled on the middle slit, 
leaving unfinished nests in the other two. David 
Lack has described how a pair of robins built in 
a group of pipes stacked on their sides. ‘' They 
placed nests or parts of nests in twenty-three of 
the pipes.’ 

Some sites seem to be favoured no matter 
which way they face. Blue tits built in a hole in 
a gIpsy waggon in my garden four years ago. It 
then faced due west. They built there again the 
next year. Two years ago I moved house. The 
waggon now faces north-east, yet blue tits have 
again built each year in the same hole—and it 
could not have been the same pair as formerly 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


TO BE BISHOP OF BATH AND WELLS: 
BISHOP HENDERSON. 


The Right Rev. Edward Barry 
Henderson has been nominated for 


TO BE BISHOP OF BLACKBURN: 
BISHOP CLAXTON. 


The Right Rev. Charles Robert 
Claxton, who is at present Bishop 


election by the Dean and Chapter 

of Wells as Bishop of Bath and 

Wells, in succession to the late Dr. 

He has been Bishop 

Suffragan of Tewkesbury since 1955. 

He was born in 1910 and ordained 
deacon in 1934. 


Bradfield. 


(Right.) 

AN IMPORTANT 
NATO APPOINTMENT : 
GENERAL STOCKWELL. 
General Sir Hugh 
Stockwell is to suc- 
ceed General Sir 
Richard Gale as 
Deputy Supreme 
Allied Commander 


Europe. The appoint- 
ment starts in em- 
ber. General 

well, who is fifty- 


seven, is chiefly 
known for his com- 
mand of the British 


Baddeley. 


(Left.) 

TO BE CHAIRMAN 
OF B.O.A.C.: SIR 
MATTHEW SLATTERY. 
Rear Admiral Sir 
Matthew Sla , who 
is — been 
appoin irman 
of B.O.A.C. in suc- 
cession to Sir Gerard 
@Erlanger. After a 
notable career in the 
Roya! Navy, in which 
he did much for the 
Fleet Air Arm, he re- 
tired in 1948 to join 
Short Brothers and 
Harland, of which he 
became managing 
director and later 

chairman. 





A HANDSHAKE OF PEACE IN 


Suffragan of Warrington, has been 
nominated as Bishop of Blackburn 
in succession to the late Dr. Walter 
He was born in 1903 
and he was ordained deacon in 1927. 
He has held many appointments in 
different parts of the country. 


seinillennianitasned 


BRITISH MINISTER IN PARIS: 
SIR ANTHONY RUMBOLD. 


Sir Anthony Rumbold, who is forty- 
nine, has been appointed British 
Minister in Paris. ¢ post has been 
vacant since the death of Sir George 
Young earlier this year. He is the 

Sir Horace Rumbeold, Ambas- 
sador in Berlin 1928-1933. He 
was principal private secretary to 

Sir Anthony Eden 1954-1955. 


atnemeiieeiiamneemE —,---—-— 


MINISTER TO THE HOLY SEE: 
THE LATE SIR M. CHEKE. 
Sir Marcus Cheke, who was British 
Minister to the Holy See from 1957, 
died in Rome on 


A FAMOUS ENGLISH FOOTBALLER: 
THE LATE MR. C. BUCHAN. 


Mr. Charles Buchan, the great 
forward, and one of the greatest 


Corps in London. 


une 22, after a 
long illness, at the age of fifty-three. 
From 1946 until 1957 he had been 
Vice-Marshal of the Diplomatic 
In 1957 he was 
appointed an Extra Gentleman Usher 


to the Queen. 


THE CONGO: M. KASAVUBU (LEFT), THE FIRST 


CHIEF OF STATE, AND M. LUMUMBA (RIGHT), THE FIRST PREMIER. 


————————— 


(Right.) 

TO CAPTAIN EPON V. 
HARROW AT CRICKET 
MR. R. D. CHRISTIE 
Mr. Robin D. Christie 
is the Eton captain to 
lead his XI in the 
annual match against 
Harrow at Lord’s on 
July 1-2. He.is a 
medium bowler and a 
good bat. Last year's 
match ended in a 
draw, Christie taking 
2 for 41 in the first 
innings and 1 for 23 
in the second. Seven- 
teen years old, Mr. 
Christie hopes to go 
up to Cambridge after 

leaving Eton. 


eight. 


to Arsenal. 
only five times. 


players of the pre-World War One 
era, died on June 25, aged sixty- 
His first club was Sunder- 
land, and in 1925 he was transferred 
He played for England 
In 1928 he became 
a full-time journalist. 


(Left.) 

TO LEAD HARROW I. 
ETON AT LORD'S: MR 
B. R. RAPER. 
Mr. Brian Raper, a 
good bowler and 
steady bat, will lead 
Harrow against Eton 
at Lord's. In last 
year’s drawn match 
he took 2 for 24 in the 
second innings. In the 
recent match against 
Charterhouse, Har- 
row declared at 257 
for 9, and Charter- 
house declared at 341 
for 9. In his last year 


» 


land forces in the 


Suez Canal operation. at Harrow, Mr. Raper 


hopes to go up to 
Cambridge. 


A compromise was reached in the disputes over the first government of the 
In the war he fought in dent C o when M. Lumumba was nominated Premier and his chief 
in India and Burma. | a M. Kasavubu, was elected Chief of State. M. Lumumba favours a strong 
central government, while M. Kasavubu is more interested in a loose Setesation. 


ee EP GA EB yio2 


” PRESENTING THE cur WHICH BEARS HER NAME To THE CHAMPION ARMY. REGIMENTAL SKI TEAM THE LATE JOHNS B. KELLY, SR., FATHER OF PRINCESS GRACE OF MONACO, SEEN WITH Hits 
THE DUCHESS OF KENT AT KENSINGTON PALACE ON JUNE 22. WIFE AND A DAUGHTER. MR. KELLY DIED OW JUNE 20. 

The Duchess of Kent, who is Patron of the Army Ski Association, is seen here presen Mr. Kelly, father of Princess Grace of Monaco, died during convalescence from a 

Kent's Cup to Captain Milne, of the Champion Arm Ski Team (40th Field stomach operation. He was seventy. A great carsman he won « total of 123 races, 

in the garden of Kensington Palace. including eleven national championships and three Olympic titles, before retiring. 


the Duchess of 
‘oyal Artillery), 


= 
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TENSION AND HIGH-LIGHTS AT WIMBLEDON: THE 





Left 

AN EFFORT IN VAIN 
M. G. DAVIES (G.B.), 
WHO WAS NO MATCH 
FOR THE WILY 
VETERAN G. MULLOY 
(U.S.A.), TWICE HIS 
AGE, WAS DEFEATED 
EARLY ON, 6—3, 6-3, 

6-4 


(Right 

DEFEATED IN FIVE 
SETS BY K. NIELSEN 
(DENMARK), TWICE A 
FINALIST WwW. A 
KNIGHT (G.B.), WHO 
CHARACTERISTICALLY 
PUT UP A_ GREAT 
FIGHT BEFORE 
LOSING TO HIS 
EXCEEDINGLY HARD- 
HITTING OPPONENT, 
2—6, 6—4, 2—6, l1—9, 

6 3 





AFTER the brilliant sunshine early 
in the week the rain on Friday 
and Saturday somewhat dampened 
the championship and caused many 
matches to be delayed and held over 
for following days. On June 24 
there were no real surprises in any 
of the matches. Play on this day was 
possible for a total of only two and 
a quarter hours. The delicately 
balanced match between J. E. Lund- 
quist (Sweden) and K. Nielsen 
(Denmark) had to be adjourned until 
the Saturday with the former's score 
at 13—-11, 6—1, 4—6, 4—46, S—S, 
and in the tense final set Lundquist 
managed to defeat the Dane. On 
the Friday E. Buchholz (U.S.A.), 
seeded No. 8, beat R. Mark (Austra- 
lia) 6 4, 15-13, 7--5, and A. W. 
Gaertner (South Africa) beat France's 
Jean Grinda 6 3,36, 8-6, 64. 
The match between R. Emerson 
(Australia), seeded No. 6, and M. A. 
Otway (New Zealand) was adjourned 
at 13-11, 4 6, 6 3, Emerson 
winning the final set 7-5, and thus 
the match. Saturday brought some 
most interesting contests. Great 
Britain's Miss Christine Truman 
started very badly against Mrs. 
Knode (U.S.A.), losing the first set 
1 6. She recovered very well, how- 


: STILL IN THE CHAMPIONSHIP AS CHIEF BRITISH HOPE AT THE END OF THE FIRST WOMAN SEEDED PLAYER TO BE DEFEATED: SUZY KORMOCZY 
ever, though still with some anxious 


THE FIRST WEEK: CHRISTINE TRUMAN (G.B.), WHO CONVINCINGLY BEAT HUNGARY), ONE OF THE OLDER COMPETITORS, WHO WENT DOWN TO 
moments, to [Continued opposite DOROTHY KNODE | 6, 6 0, 6 3 UNSEEDED J. S. HOPPS (US.A.) 63, 3—6, 97 


COOLLY DEFENDING HER TITLE: MARIA BUENO (BRAZIL), WHO AT THE HALF-WAY THE NO. |! SEED AND FOR SOME YEARS A SERIOUS CONTENDER FOR THE SINGLES TITLE: NEALE FRASER 
STAGE HAD NOT YET MET ANY REALLY TESTING OPPOSITION AUSTRALIA), WHO HAD REACHED THE LAST FOUR WHEN HIS OPPONENT. E BUCHHOLZ USA) RETIRED 
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THE CHAMPIONSHIP IN ITS LATER STAGES. 


THE LAST BRITISH 
MALE HOPE: R. K 
WILSON (G.B.), WHO 
WENT DOWN TO N 
PIETRANGELI (ITALY), 
6—2, 4—6, 13—11, 6—8, 
6—3, WHOM HE HAD 
PREVIOUSLY BEATEN 
AT WIMBLEDON. 


Right.) 
A MAN WITH AN 
UNCANNY SENSE OF 
TIMING AND THE 
TEMPERAMENT FOR 
THE BIG OCCASION : 
R. KRISHNAN (INDIA), 
WHO HAD A BRIL- 
LIANTLY SKILFUL 
MATCH IN DEFEATING 
GIMENO (SPAIN), 
6, 6—3, 6-0, 2—6, 
6 3 


ie me © 


rene 


Continued. } defeat her opponent 

1—6, 6—0, 6—3. Miss Angela 

Mortimer (Great Britain), the No. 5 

seed, had an easy match against 

Miss R. Ostermann (Germany), 

winning 6—2, 6—3, and the Soviet 

player, Miss A. Dmitrieva, who had 

played extremely well so far and who 

took the first set against the No. 2 

seed, the redoubtable Miss D. R. 

Hard (U.S.A.), went down 5—7, 

6—2, 6—1. At the halfway stage 

all had followed the predicted pattern 

with the exception of the elimination 

of Mrs. Kormoczy, the No. 6 seed. 

In Monday’s duel between E. Buch- 

holz and N. Fraser the former 

player was leading two sets to one 

when forced to retire with an ankle 

injury, and thus the Australian 

emerged as semi-finalist after five 

times being within one point of 

defeat against the greatly promising 

nineteen-year-old American. 

N. Pietrangeli, in great form in this 

year’s tournament, played a won- 

derful game to defeat the much- 

fancied American, Barry Mackay, 

16-14, 6-2, 3--6, 6 —4, and to 

become a semi-finalist. Pietrangeli, 

a most artistic player, is the first 

Italian to reach the last four in the 

a men’s singles at Wimbledon. In 

THE BRILLIANT ITALIAN, NICOLA PIETRANGELI, ABOUT TO MAKE A THE NO. 6 SEED IN ACTION: ROY EMERSON OF AUSTRALIA IN PLAY the women’s singles Miss Truman 

BACKHAND VOLLEY. HE BEAT BARRY MACKAY, THE NO. 2 SEED, 16 14, AGAINST MARIO LLAMAS OF MEXICO ON JUNE 27, EMERSON WON beat Miss V. Puzejova 7-5, 6-3. 
62, 3-6, 6-4, IN A MATCH DESCRIBED AS WORTHY OF A FINAL 26, 60, 6 7 


A PAINFUL AND BITTER END TO A BRILLIANT CAREER IN THIS YEAR'S WIMBLEDON: E. BUCHHOLZ (USA A REAL FIGHTER FROM BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN: ANNA DMITRIEVA (USSR), 
IN AGONY AFTER TWISTING HIS ANKLE IN THE MATCH AGAINST FRASER, WHOM HE LOOKED LIKE BEATING WHO TOOK A SET FROM DARLENE HARD USA... WHO WON 5 6 3,6 1 
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THE BRILLIANT UNKNOWN 
OF 1900—PABLO PICASSO. 


“ PORTRAIT OF PICASSO’S SISTER LOLA,” DRAWN BEFORE 1900. “THE POET ALBERTO LOZANO,” DRAWN BY PICASSO IN 
(Pastel; 17} by 12 ins.) MADRID IN 1900, (Pastel; 8} by 5 ins.) 


VYVBATEVER one may think of the art of Pablo Continued.| outstanding artist, perhaps a genius. 
Picasso—and surely more _ vituperative The works illustrated on this page are from an 
comments have been made about him than about exhibition of his Blue Period pastels, water- 
any other 20th-century painter— there must be colours and drawings on view until July 28 
few people who can fail to perceive in these “MAN WITH DOG”: A DRAWING WITH ASTONISHING at the O’Hana Gallery, 13, Carlos Place, W.1, 
early drawings the hand of an (Continued opposite. CERTAINTY OF LINE. (Water-colour; 8} by 5} ins.) and this exhibition acts [Continued below. 


“ SPANISH TYPES,” A GROUP OF SKETCHES DRAWN THE YEAR BEFORE HIS FIRST VISIT TO PARIS “THE HORSE,” A DECEPTIVELY CASUAL DRAWING EXECUTED IN 1901: IN THE O’HANA 
IN 1901. THE ONE AT THE BOTTOM RIGHT IS ESPECIALLY BRILLIANT. (Pastel; 5 by 8} ins.) GALLERY EXHIBITION. (Pen and ink with coloured crayons; 34 by 5} ins.) 


% 


“ WOMAN IN MANTILLA,” ANOTHER DRAWING OF 1900, “WOMAN LEANING ON TABLE,” AGAIN SHOWING PICASSO'S “PORTRAIT OF YOUNG GIRL IN HAT”: DRAWN IN 
FROM THE SAME EXHIBITION OF PICASSO'S EARLY EXTRAORDINARY GRASP OF CHARACTER AND OF MOOD 1901REMINISCENT OF THE WORK OF TOULOUSE- 
WORK (Pastel; 8) by 5 ins) (Drawing with pastel; 5) by 34 ins.) LAUTREC. (Pastel; 8) by 5 ins 
Continued.| as the perfect introduction to the large forthcoming show of that there was nothing further he could learn from them. Here is the 
Picasso's work at the Tate Gallery. Here, then, is the embryo Picasso, young artist whose passion was to draw scenes of life as he saw or 
the man of about twenty who had already emerged from the academic imagined it, and whose every line shows a complete self-assurance and a 
influence of his teachers at Barcelona and Madrid, had already shown them spontaneous feeling for the tragic, the pathetic, the noble and the ridiculous. 
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RELIGIOUS 


UNVEILING A COMMEMORATIVE PLAQUE: THE CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER, THE 
4 MOST REV. WILLIAM GODFREY, D.D., WHO OPENED THE FIRST CATHOLIC GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
CARDIFF'S FIRST CORPUS CHRISTI PROCESSION FOR OVER TWENTY YEARS: THE SCENE INTHE CASTLE —«- “BE BUILT IN THE WIGAN AREA, AT ORRELL-—THE BLESSED JOHN RIGBY GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
GROUNDS ON JUNE 19 AS THE PROCESSION MOVES TOWARDS 
AN OPEN-AIR ALTAR FOR THE SERVICE OF BENEDICTION. 
MANY THOUSANDS KNELT ON THE GRASS 





MR. MICHAEL GILL DEMONSTRATING HOW THE SHERPAS WILL TO BE USED AS AN AID TO STEWARDS IN DECIDING OBJECTIONS AT A CLOSE-UP VIEW OF THE TWO 16-MM. CAMERAS MOUNTED 
CARRY SECTIONS OF A PREFABRICATED HUT ON SIR EDMUND R“CE MEETINGS: THE NEW PATROL CAMERAS ON A HYDRAULIC “BOOM” AT THE BACK OF A LORRY 
HILLARY'S HIMALAYAN EXPEDITION. SIR EDMUND HOPES TO The new patro. camera was due to be put to use for the first time at the race-meeting at Newmarket in early July. It has 
CATCH AN “ABOMINABLE SNOWMAN.” been made clear that films will not be used as a basis for raising objections by stewards owing to a ssible excess of disquali- 

fications, but simply as a help in deciding objections. Each camera unit can cover a distance of about three furlongs. 











A CONTROVERSIAL BOWLER IN ACTION: THE SOUTH AFRICAN CRICKETER, G. GRIFFIN, WHO HAS ON NUMEROUS OCCASIONS RECENTLY BEEN “WO-BALLED” FOR THROWING AND DRAGGING 
BY THE END OF THE SECOND TEST MATCH NWO ARRANGEMENTS HAD BEEN MADE TO REINFORCE THE SIDE WITH ANOTHER BOWLER 

This series of photographs gives some idea why the fast bowler, G. Griffin, has been the subject series it is quite clear that Griffin's foot is well beyond the line, while in the fourth there may 

of some disapproval by cricket umpires in England this summer. He has been “ no-balled ' be a suggestion of a bent arm. But immensely to his credit, Griffin, a most popular figure, 

beth for throwing (i.¢., delivering the ball with a bent arm), and for dragging his rear foot achieved the “ hat-trick" in the second Test Match at Lerd’s, in which England, having 

ever the bowling crease. Photographs are apt to be misleading, but in the final two of this already won the first Test, defeated South Africa by an innings and 73 runs 
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a4 1” I had had to set down quickly a 
dozen of our leading actresses who 
might be cast for Katharina, Dame Peggy Ash- 
croft’s name would not have appeared. There is, 
I agree, no reason why an actress—and especially 
such an artist as Dame Peggy—should not be 
cast sometimes against type: indeed, 
this can often bring the best results. 
But there are times to pause, and 
certainly I would have paused before 
coupling ‘Shrew’ and “ Ashcroft ”’: 
names quite extraordinarily foreign to 
each other 


Dame Peggy, as we know well, can 
freeze the stage as Hedda. To see 
her as a termagant takes a strong 
imagination. Still, it is her part in the 
Stratford-upon-Avon revival of ‘‘ The 
Taming of the Shrew,” and we arrived 
at the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
rather in the mind of the man from 
Sheffield in the famous comedy. ‘‘ Show 
me!"’ he said. We waited for Dame 
Peggy to show to us Katharina Minola, 
renowned in Padua for her scolding 
tongue, a woman “intolerable curst, 
and shrewd and froward, so beyond 
all measure.” 


She duly appeared, wearing flame- 
colour, with an auburn wig. Courage- 
ously she bit into the part, grappled with 
Petruchio, wielded a three-legged stool, 
used a hop-and-a-jump to indicate 
anger, tried hard to assure us that she 


was a virago. It was a bold attempt, THE MARRIAGE SCENE IN “THE TAMING OF THE SHREW,” AT STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 
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OUT OF ORDER. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


Stratford’s one real find this season—Mr 
MacGowran’s Sly with his air of a fuddled wood- 
pecker, and the way in which Paul Hardwick, the 
Baptista, would bring out a speech simply by 
under-stressing it. For the rest, I felt that the 
evening was doughy: the cake had not risen. 
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It is some years since Bernard Miles <> 
was a glorious, earthy Sly in an Old Vic 
‘Shrew’ during one of the New Theatre seasons. 
I doubt whether anybody then would have 
foreseen him as Galileo in the Brechtian bio- 
graphical drama, ‘‘ The Life of Galileo,”’ which has 
just taken the vast stage of the 
Mermaid. But Mr. Miles is an actor of 
range who has the gift of surpassing 
enthusiasm Earnestly he _ believes 
in what he is doing The play 
of the moment is for him the 
only play, and this single-mindedness, 
concentrated resolution and excitement, 
can mean a great deal. It means 
a great deal to ‘Galileo”’ which, 
besides playing its principal part, he 
has directed 


The character of Galileo Galilei, 
as Brecht views him, is no martyr but 
a fallible human being who happens 
to be a genius. Bernard Miles can 
establish him for us across the years, 
and the company is loyal and match- 
ingly eager: it is a pleasure to meet 
Vivienne Bennett, Haze’ Penwarden, 
and Michael Griffiths. The play itself 
is contentious. Until now Brecht in 
the British theatre has been tiresome 
even Dame Peggy could do nothing 
with the tepid fable of ‘‘ The Good 
Woman of Setzuan,’’ and I cannot 
say that ‘‘Mother Courage’ engraved 
itself on my _ heart “ Galileo,’’ if 
we pass over the tricks and that 
quite impossible “ alienation theory,” 


acting against the grain But one KATHARINA IS PLAYED BY PEGGY ASHCROFT, PETRUCHIO BY PETER O'TOOLE AND CHRISTOPHER is another matter. Its story can 


thing Dame Peggy could not disguise 

Although she sought to use Katharina’s 

blistering tones, her voice remained obstinately 
(and delightfully) Ashcroft: if you closed your eyes 
the termagant disappeared, and so, quite often, did 
Shakespeare's play 


The second half was different. Kate the tamed 
became plausible, the more so because Dame Peggy 
did not allow the woman to sag into a mere slavish 
docility. The Kate we saw on the way back from 
Padua, stroking along the Petruchio she had come 
to understand, was genuine and_ recognisable 
(her querying pause at “ so bedazzled with the 
sun?” had the night’s loudest laugh). And we 
could recognise the Kate who spoke that long and 
dire speech at the last: for me the straggler among 
all Shakespearean show-pieces. Here was Dame 
Peggy in her high authority as an actress. Because 
we have this aspect of Katharina for much of the 
second half of the play—something we are inclined 
to forget—the casting is less capricious than it 
had seemed 


Still, | cannot believe in Dame Peggy as a 
termagant If any member of the first-night 
audience dropped into the Picture Gallery next 
day and studied the famous Ada Rehan portrait, 
blazing from the wall, he would have known at 
once what was wrong. Now, when we have con 
sidered Dame Peggy and observed that Peter 
O'Toole could summon Petruchio’s swagger with 
appropriate ease (and without a whip)—though he 
really need not have brought those film-recalling 
bagpipes.there is little to add rhe 
farce has so often been done so well 
at Stratford that the latest revival 
appeared to be over-anxious We had 
fragments from the source-play that 
established the strollers at work before 
the transiently ennobled tinker— Jack 
MacGowran asa Sly majestically fuddled 
and John Barton, Stratford's assistant 
di ctor, had clearly tried to aerate the 
romping It seemed, for all that, to be 
oddly dispirited: the Stratford company 
this year is short of comedians, and at 
the premiére nothing much emerged from 
the manoeuvring. lDinsdale Landen was 
an acrobatic Biondello, but he sacrificed 
clarity to vigour 


1 do remember lan Richardson's voice 
as the Nobleman—-he continues to be 
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SLY BY JACK MacGOWRAN. THE PLAY OPENED ON JUNE 21. 





FROM BERTOLT BRECHT'S “ THE LIFE OF GALILEO,” AT THE 

MERMAID: BERNARD MILES IN THE TITLE-ROLE EXPLAINING 

COPERNICUS’ THEORY TO HIS PUPIL, ANDREA (MICHAEL PLATT) 

John Trewin writes: ‘' ‘ Galileo ' is something to discuss, and 

whether you are violently for, as violently against .. . you 
will not forget your visit."’ 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“ TO-MORROW WITH PICTURES" (Duke of York’s)..-Irene Dailey in 
Anthony Creighton and Bernard Miller's drama of a career woman, transferred 
from Hammersmith. (June 27.) 
* ROOTS " (Royal Court) 

; Wesker trilogy. (June 28.) 
i “INNOCENT AS HELL " (Lyric, Hammersmith) 
Andrew Rosenthal. (June 29.) 

IONESCO PLAYS (Arts).."' The Shepherd's Chameleon" and “ Victims of 
Duty,” directed by Clifford Williams. (June 29.) 
“OLIVER!” (New).-Musical version of ‘Oliver Twist"; by Lionel 
Bart; directed by Peter Coe. (June 30.) 
* JACQUES" and ‘* GEORGE” (Hampstead Theatre Club)..-Two one-act 
plays, the first by lonesco, the second by John Anthony West. 
“ A MAN FOR ALL SEASONS" (Globe).Paul Scofield as Thomas More in 
Robert Bolt's historical play. (July 1.) 


Joan Plowright in the second play of the Arnold 


Book, lyrics, and music by 


(June 30.) 


move us (though I suppose Brecht 

would consider this to be a crime), 

some of the writing has a force that we miss 

in the other plays, and one scene in particular 

the gradual changing of the new Pope from 

leniency to rigour as, piece by piece, he 

assumes his robes—stirs in the memory as fine 
theatre 


I believe myself that ‘‘ Galileo ’’ could excite 
much more if it were cut. Mr. Miles has been 
anxious to offer a Berliner Ensemble text which is 
nearly twice the length of the version that Charles 
Laughton—whose translation is the basis of the 
present play—performed in America I cannot 
help feeling that the American text must have had 
a stronger impact. But then Bernard Miles (and 
I may have said this before) is nothing if not an 
enthusiast, and enthusiasm is to be respected 
All I ask for now is the removal of the linking 
jingles and projected captions, and the long, 
ineffective carnival scene, which Mr. Miles did not 
arrange: none of these helps. I hope the Mermaid 
will get its audiences, and of many playgoing ages 
“Galileo "’ is something to discuss, and whether 
you are violently for, as violently against, or 
poised upon a shaky fence (metaphor only; 
the Mermaid seats are very comfortable), you 
will not forget your visit, and that in itself is 
a good thing 


I was surprised to find ‘ Lysistrata ‘’—a pill 
for many theatres—in the programme of the 
Birmingham Repertory; but there I ought not 
to have been surprised. They fear 
nothing in Station Street, and Bernard 
Hepton's light-handed direction, the line 
of Paul Shelving’s Athenian set, and the 
style and authority of Lysistrata herself 
(Elizabeth Spriggs) are grateful memories 
What exactly one retains from ‘‘ The 
Laughing Academy” (Princes) must de- 
pend upon the individual playgoers 
Chis is a determined piece, set in “ the 
patio of a collection of run-down 
cabafas on the sea-coast of Bohemia,” 
and players and director work with 
equal determination I would not 
recommend it as a gay evening for 
Christopher Sly,- the tinker, whose 
‘doctors’ (so the Messenger alleged) 
thought it good he heard a _ play 
and framed his mind to mirth and 
merriment 
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RUSSIAN DANCERS IN 
LONDON: STARS OF 
THE BOLSHOI BALLET. 


FROM THE “ BLUEBIRD" PAS DE DEUX: NINA FYEDOROVA GEORGI! FARMANYANTS IN “FLAMES OF PARIS.” HE IS 
AND GLEB YEVDOKIMOV : FAMOUS FOR HIS HIGH LEAPS 


THE ADAGIO FROM “SPARTACUS” DANCED BY LYDIA USHA- 
MARGARITA SMIRNOVA AND GEORGII FARMANYANTS IN KOVA AND ALEXANDER BEGAK. THE BOLSHOI BALLET ARE “THE HUNTER AND THE BIRD": A DRAMATIC MOMENT 
“ FLAMES OF PARIS.” APPEARING AT THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL FOR THREE WEEKS DANCED BY IRINA TIKHOMIRNOVA AND ALEXANDER BEGAK 





ANOTHER SCENE FROM “ THE HUNTER AND THE BIRD IRINA TIKHOMIRMOVA IS ONE OF THE BAD SPIRIT FROM “SHURALEH” DANCED BY VLADIMIR LEVASHEV: A REALISTIC EVOCATION 
THE LEADING RUSSIAN DANCERS AND IS AN HONOURED ARTIST OF THE USSR OF EVIL. THERE ARE MANY BALLETS NEW TO ENGLAND IN THE REPERTOIRE 


The Bolshoi Ballet has deservedly such a great reputation in this country that ballets. Some of these ballets, such as ‘‘ Swan Lake,"’ are world famous, but 
it is a delight to welcome them here again. Their three-week season, which many of them are unknown in this country and the season provides a fasci 
started on June 27, is being held at the Royal Albert Hall. The programmes, nating opportunity for judging a wide range of contemporary Russian choreo 
which were to be changed weekly, are made up of solos and duets from various graphy and execution. The conductor is Zhemtuzhin 

Photographs taken by Houston Rogers 
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ENGUINS can, I suppose, claim to be 
the pioneers of the paper-backs, and 
this article will appear in time to offer 
congratulations to Sir Allen Lane and his 
fellow pioneers, who are about to cele- 
brate twenty-five years of glorious life. 
Their glory is now shared by other firms, 
but the fact that they are not constrained to 
elbow one another about for room is amply 
demonstrated by the fact that something like 
60,000,000 paper-backs were printed last year. 
I have nothing but praise for this “ revolution.” 
For many decades, this country prided itself on 
the solidity, as well as on the technical skill and 
zsthetic merit, of its books. It may still do so. 
We have, I am sure, the best publishers in the 
world. But just when increasing costs, both of 
materials and of labour, were about to make 
reading something of a rich man’s hobby, the 
paper-backs strode gallantly forward from their 
base line as providers of light literature for a 
railway journey, and marched up to the cultural 
front. In that intolerably patronising prologue 
to ‘‘ The Princess,’’ Tennyson wrote of “an 
universal culture for the crowd.’’ Well, here it 
is—and good luck to it. 

My desk is piled so lavishly high with examples 
of this variegated art that I hardly know where 
(physically or intellectually) to begin. Perhaps, 
since this is the season for it, travel and topography 
will do as well as any. And although it may seem 
inappropriate to start by naming the work of an 
American publishing firm, Random House, I find 
it interesting to note that the vogue for paper- 
backs has spread across the Atlantic. (Or did it 
originate there? I do not know.) This bunch 
of holiday magazine travel guides does not, 
I would say, come up to the best that Britain can 
produce, but they are all good of their kind, and 
the price—1 dollar—is within the usual range. 
What fun the natives can get by reading about 
how they are viewed by foreign visitors! On the 
whole, I approved of the booklets in this series 
dealing with ‘‘ London " and “ Britain ’’—though 
I have yet to have my half-pint of beer served to 
me in a “ cut-glass stein,’’ and I don’t know that 
Claridge’s will relish its description as “' just about 
the ultimate in dignified swank "’ ! 

Our home-grown products in the same line 
include a series of “ fortnights "’ in various places, 
such as Italy and Greece (Marshall; 5s. each). 
The information they contain is highly compressed 

too much so, I thought, for the price—but they 
are practical enough. A more ambitious collec- 
tion, for students of history, art, literature and 
social customs, is issued by Vista Books, at 6s. each. 
Still more cophisticated are the Bruna Books 
published by André Deutsch (8s. 6d. each). 
Not all of them deal with separate countries. 
Do not, I implore you, miss CHILDREN OF THE 
Wor pb, a photo book by Sam Waagenar which 
reflects, with sympathetic accuracy, every mood 
of childhood. It would melt the heart of Herod 
yet it does not sentimentalise, or ignore, the more 
exasperating attitude so often adopted by “ kiddie- 
winks" of all nations! Sam Waagenar also 
illustrates, in this series, WomMEN oF Rome, the 
text of which—naturally !|—comes from Alberto 
Moravia. 

Others besides myself must have had the 
happy experience of browsing through the paper- 
backs on a railway bookstall and pouncing on 
some old favourite which one has read long ago, 
and half-forgotten. I think the ‘ Grey Arrow "’ 
books provide as rich a seam in this particular 
mine as any other series. Here before me, for 
instance, are TENNYSON, by Harold Nicolson 
(3s. 6d.); G. K. Chesterton's AUTOBIOGRAPHY (58.); 
fue YounG Mecsourne, by David Cecil (3s. 6d.); 
Merepitn, by Siegfried Sassoon (5s.); and Testa- 
MENT OF YourtH, by Vera Brittain (5s.). One with 
which I was not familiar—though I can claim 
a higher-than-average acquaintance with English 
literature on Spain—is FasLtep SHore, by Rose 
Macaulay (5s.) It contains, incidentally, an 
unanswerable defence of ‘‘ the riot of bad taste, 
of crude, tawdry and simpering vulgarity, which is 
the frequent modern contribution to the ancient 
magnificence of Spanish (as to Italian) churches 
and cathedrals."’ Nor had I read THe AMERICANS, 
by Geoffrey Gorer (3s. 6d.), an author who seems 
to have convinced himself that this curious 
fantasy-race really has some objective existence ! 

Another characteristic of the paper-backs is to 
divide themselves into classes. This is not a mere 
matter of size or cost; it has definite relation 
to subject-matter Thus we have “ Fontana 
Monarchs,” pacing along with the ball, the 
sceptre, and the balm of royalty; the ‘ Fontana 
Library,”” which evokes a pleasant image of old 
Morocco bindings and deep leather armchairs; and 
* Fontana Books,” an altogether more humdrum 
affair, which may yet, I observe, include such a 
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son’s THE ITALIAN PAINTERS OF THE 
RENAISSANCE (6s.). Might both of these 
shave ranked as ‘“‘ monarchs’? That 
would have been my own judgment, but 
who is infallible in these matters of rank 


and precedence? The mere “ books” 
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(2s. 6d.). As to the Monarchs, H. A. L. Fisher's 
A History or Europe, in two volumes at 9s. 6d. 
each, is rightly and massively enthroned. So is 
Winston Churchill’s GREAT CONTEMPORARIES (5s.). 
Glancing once more through the latter, I delighted 
again in his summing-up of the career of the 






CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


“T= buy your game for three-quarters of a 

int!’’ remarked G. Nora, of Paris, as he 
watched A. R. B. Thomas trying to turn a itional 
advantage into a win against D. V. M at the 
= last Hastings Chess Congress. 
z Throughout the world, a tournament game can 
earn a player one point if he wins it, half a point if 
~@ he draws, nothing if he loses it. This sounds natural 
and clean-cut and is, indeed, as we have indicated, 
universal. 1, 4 or o—you cannot make any other 
score. 

The awards for a win and a loss are, I imagine, 

beyond cavil. One player may outmanceuvre his 
f opponent for hours, only to throw away the game 

by an oversight; but nobody has seriously — 

of awarding him a compensatory 10 per cent. The 
least of the objections to such a procedure is that, 
were a player who has been, say, a pawn down for 
four hours to be penalised wn tl the game's 
eventual outcome, it might fatally weaken the spirit 
of resistance which brings about the few miraculous 
recoveries we do see. 

It is draws which provide the worst anomalies. 
“ grand-master draws’"’ have been notorious for at 
least a century. Everybody groans about them as a 
development of modern times, but they are at least 
as old as that. In two successive rounds of a tourna- 
ment, a master may draw in fifteen or sixteen moves. 
He has thus scored one point without, perhaps, 
playing one move out of his head in the course of 
two, or even three days. All his moves may have 
cofne “ out of the books.”’ 

From these two games he will have scored one 
point without any mental effort and perhaps without 
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spending an hour at the board. He may thus secure 
3 
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a complete three days’ rest in the middle of a 
strenuous tournament. 

Meanwhile his greatest rival may have ground out 
a win in eleven hours’ play against one op nt 
but lost after another eleven hours’ marathon to 
the next, through sheer weariness; so finishing like- 
wise with one point from the two games, but 
thoroughly tired out instead of fresh. 

Whilst such a tremendous temptation exists to 
indulge occasionally in grand-master draws, they 
will certainly never die out. 

Capablanca exploited them. It was only when 
he died that we learnt that the state of his stomach 
had made it vitally necessary for him to husband his 
physical resources. 

Grand-master draws can only be an occasional 
weapon, like a googly in cricket. Tournament 

~q Organisers can deter their over-use by confining the 

rize list to the top quarter of the field so that any- 
»ody drawing all his games could never win any- 
i$ thing. Occasions have been known of a tournament 
of sixteen with prizes for the first eight which, to 

tg my mind, is misguided. 

re But to come back to draws in general. 

4 Very few are completely inevitable, for instance 
a bare king against a bare king. Probably 99 per 
cent. of all seriously played draws are agreed in 

S$ situations where one player or the other could 

a justifiably have continued to try to win. 

‘ What contrasts agreed draws can offer, too! 

f In the last Botvinnik-Tal World Championship 

{$ match, Botvinnik once played on, refusing a draw, 
from move 58 to move 76 with rook and knight 
against rook and pawn: a hopelessly un-winnable 

3 situation. Some of the watching masters’ comments 
were derisive. 

Yet in a Tchigorin Memorial Tournament that 
same Botvinnik once ed these moves against 

{$ Trifwnovic: 1. P-Q4, 4; 2. N-KB3, N-KB;3; 
3. P-B4, P-B3; 4. Px P, Px P; 5. N-B3, N-B3; 
6. B-B4, B—-B4; 7. P-K3, P-K3; 8. Q-N3, B-QNs! 

2 9. B-QNs, Castles; ro. Castles (K), Bx N; 11. Bx N, 
3xNP; 12. BxNP, BxR; 13. RxB and here 
agreed a draw with twenty-four men left on the 

S$ board! Nobody ever jeered at him for that! 

Often a player with a winning game, but 

= desperately short of time on his clock, accepts a 

proferred draw because he is afraid of blunderin 

in the coming scramble. If his opponent cou 

% offer to compound for a quarter-poinmt only, such 

&$ offers would be far more frequent! eonupted. 

To the deeper implications of Nora’s remark, 
however, we shall have to return next week. 
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He has gone, and gone when sorely needed. His 
record remains. It is not in every aspect a model for 
all to copy. Whose is? He seemed to have a double 
dose of human nature. He burned all his candles at 
both ends. His physique and constitution seemed to 
be capable of supporting indefinitely every form of 
mental and physical exertion. When they broke the 
end was swift. . It was better so. . Some men 
when they die after busy, toilsome, successful lives 
leave a great stock of scrip and securities, of acres or 
factories or the goodwill of large undertakings. F. E 
banked his treasure in the hearts of his friends, and 
they will cherish his memory till their time is come 


The Library includes Lord Acion’s LecturEs 
ON Movern History (6s.) and Bernhard Beren- 


contain, as one would expect, something 
for all tastes. There are other classics—Walter D. 
Edmonds’s CHap HANNA (3s. 6d.) surely rates 
that description—reprints of well-known thrillers, 
such as Ngaio Marsh’s SpINSTERS IN JEOPARDY 
(2s. 6d.) and Agatha Christie’s THEY CAME 
TO BaGHDAD (2s. 6d.); other stories of mystery 
and adventure, including H.M.S. Utysses, by 
Alistair MacLean (3s. 6d.), and MARCH THE 
Nintu, by R. C. Hutchinson (3s. 6d.); also 
John Brophy’s THe Day THEY ROBBED THE 
BANK OF ENGLAND (2s. 6d.), which, I am 
thankful to say, is not advertised as “ the book of 
the film ’’! 

At last I come to the Penguins proper. (Other 
publishers will not, I am sure, grudge the popular 
inaccuracy whereby people still say, “ Has it 
come out in a Penguin?” when they mean, 
“Is there a paper-back edition ?”’ It is like the 
indirect compliment implied by using the names 
of famous French or Spanish wines generically— 
but without, I should imagine, the real possibility 
of lost or misdirected trade.) I have not, by chance, 
any of the well-known green Penguin novels 
among the rapidly diminishing piles on my table, 
but I wonder whether they really peed any 
acclaim from me or from any other critic ? There 
can be few houses in Britain without half a dozen 
of them. 

Instead, I shall record in passing that Peiguins, 
too, have their system of classification. Among 
the Penguin Specials, for instance, there is CHINA 
(3s. 6d.), a study of the “new age and new 
outlook,” by Ping-chia Kuo. Important and 
interesting as it is, this work was written in 1955, 
and needs bringing up to date. It misses that 
curious development, the ‘‘ Hundred Flowers,” and 
the more recent Russo-Chinese controversies. 
“Flowers "’ appear in quite another context, 
among the Penguin Poets, in the form of the late 
Field Marshal Wavell’s personal anthology, OTHER 
Men’s FLowers (5s.). This, for me, outshines 
the Golden Treasury; it is the only anthology 
I know to which I would be tempted to add, 
but would subtract nothing. Excellent, too, is 
THe PenGcuin Book oF ENGLISH FoLkK SoNGs 
(3s. 6d.)—although why do I search it in vain for 
“* Greensleeves "’ ? 

Again, the Penguin Classics have brought 
delight as well as learning to tens of thousands. 
I, myself, am not greatly intrigued by TRISTAN (5s.), 
either in their version of Gottfried von Strassburg 
or in that of Thomas of Britain (or Brittany), both 
of which are printed in new translations with an 
introduction by A. T. Hatto. And Descartes’s 
DiscouRSE ON METHOD (3s. 6d.) merely serves to 
remind me how fortunate I am that I read history 
rather than Greats at Oxford! But how magni- 
ficent is THE Jewish War of Josephus, in G. A. 
Williamson's translation (5s.), and how lucky are 
those who have still to discover for themselves this 
incredible story of wild, savage fanaticism, which 
ended in the total destruction of Jerusalem, as 
foretold in the Gospels, only some thirty years 
after the Crucifixion! History holds nothing more 
strange or more ferocious—or so I would have said, 
had it not been for the Hitlerian Jewish persecution 
of our own day. 

Make what one will of the Jews, they do not 
encourage quiet forgetfulness of themselves or of 
their problems. Among many good Pelican Books 
is Norman Bentwich’s THe Jews In Our Time 
(3s. 6d.). ‘This is a penetrating, if partial, account 
of Judaism and the modern State of Israel; the 
two are by no means co-extensive. An attractive 
work on the Christian religion is Bishop Wand’s 
Tue Cuurcn Topay (3s. 6d.). Here is Angli- 
canism at its civilised, cultured, and courteous 
best—though I doubt if it is really practical to 
devote an entire chapter to ‘‘ Return to Unity ”’ 
without a single direct reference to the Roman 
Catholics. Archxology, of course, takes its place 
in this series with, among others, C. B. M. 
McBurney's THE Stone AGE OF NORTHERN 
Arrica (6s.), and modern exploration with James 
Dugan's MAN EXPLORES THE SEA (6s.), an account 
which ends just short of the recent descent of the 
bathyscaphe Trieste. 

My table is bare now, and several books well 
worth mentioning have, I am afraid, had to be set 
regretfully on one side. But my consolation 1s 
that they will be known, not only to me, but to all 
the great host of readers who find that the range 
of the paper-backs is wide enough to contain all 
that they could want, and that their low price 
encourages the making of experiments in reading 
and of new and valued literary friends. May they 
all flourish ! 
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CAR OF THE MONTH—THE CHRYSLER VALIANT SALOON 


By LIEUT.-COLONEL A. G. DOUGLAS CLEASE, B.Sc., A.M.I.Mech.E. 


UCH has been written and said about the American “‘ compact "’ cars, 

of which the Chrysler Valiant is an interesting example. Truly to 

appreciate the adjective, however, one must compare the Valiant with 

the ordinary run of large American V-8 cars, and not with British cars of the 

14-litre and med um-sized classes, for by our standards it must be considered 
quite a large car. 

This will be realised from the following dimensions, wheelbase 8 ft. 104 ins., 
front track 4 ft. 8 ins., overall length 15 ft. 4 ins., width 5 ft. 10.4 ins., and 
height 4 ft. 6 ins. The interior width across the bench-type front seat and 
across the rear seat, that is, hip room, is 4 ft. 9 ins., so that three persons can 
sit abreast comfortably at the rear and could also do so at the front were 
it not for the hump over the transmission and the central floor-mounted gear 
lever, especially as the gear lever has a pronounced curvature and projects 
back as far as the edge of the seat when in top gear position. 

My test car had the normal three-speed and reverse gear-box, but the 
Chrysler Torqueflite automatic transmission with push-button control is an 
optional extra, and one imagines that it is largely specified by American 
buyers. Left-hand drive was also a feature of the test car, and I found that 
the very dished two-spoked steering wheel was somewhat too close for straight 
arm driving when the seat was adjusted to give me maximum visibility 

In order to obtain a low bonnet line for a good forward view the Valiant 
engine is inclined to the right at an 
angle of 30 deg. to the vertical, but 
the front wings are virtually flat 
extensions cf the bonnet sides, almost 
like horizontal fins, and as their top 
surfaces are curved downwards at 
their edges only a tall driver sits high 
enough to have both wings in sight 

Certainly the car’s appearance is 
modernistic, and attracts much atten- 
tion. Opinion in general was quite 
favourable, and while I stopped for 
tea with the car parked in view I 
noticed that as many women as men 
paused to look first at the broad 
radiator grille flanked by twin head- 
lamps each side, glanced at the 
interior, and finally surveyed the 
sharply sloping tail with its pseudo 
spare-wheel-cover 

Four front-hinged doors give easy 
access, for the door openings extend 
up into the roof line, although the 
inclined pillars reduce the width of 
the doors above the waistline. The 
seats, both front and rear, earned 
praise for their comfort from my 
passengers and have side arm-rests on 
the doors but no central arm-rests 





CHOSEN AS THE CAR OF THE MONTH: THE CHRYSLER VALIANT SALOON, ONE OF THE NEW 
AMERICAN “COMPACT” CARS, YET LARGE BY BRITISH STANDARDS. IT HAS A NUMBER OF 


There is no handbrake lever, for the parking brake is applied by a third 
pedal placed high on the driver's left. It proved more effective in holding the 
car on a gradient if the brake pedal was applied by the right foot while it 
was depressed by the left foot. It is released from its ratchet by a hand 
lever, but as it cannot be released gradually one requires to become used to 
its action when restarting on a gradient. 

Another novelty is the use of an alternator in place of a direct current 
dynamo, with a rectifier to provide direct current for charging the battery 
The advantage is that the battery receives current even at idling speeds, and 
is therefore kept charged even in prolonged town use 

The twin headlamps also merit an explanation; the four are in use for 
open road driving and give wide illumination from the outer pair and long 
range from the inner pair. When the floor-mounted dip switch is depressed 
the outer pair are dipped and the inner pair switched off. 

Instruments are cowled and directly in front of the driver, with switches 
for screenwipers and lamps on the left and the ignition-starter switch on the 
right. Flashing indicators are operated by a lever projecting to the left 
beneath the wheel, in the boss of which is the horn button. The screen 
washer control is a foot plunger near the dip switch, and its water container 
is a flexible bag. 

Hinged at the rear, the bonnet top is released by lifting the radiator 
motif, and is counterbalanced for easy 
operation. Dipstick, distributor, 
battery and plugs are very accessible 
The lid of the boot is also counter- 
balanced and opens on turning its key 
to disclose nearly 25 cu. ft. of luggage 
space. The fascia is softly padded, 
cool air can be admitted bya ventilator 
control beneath it at each side, and 
a very efficient heater has push-button 
controls set in the edge of the in- 
strument cowl for the two-speed 
booster fan, and a lever which controls 
the temperature. The Valiant is, in 
fact, well equipped and its basic 
price is £1340, increased by purchase 
tax of £559 9s. 2d. to a total of 
— ae £1899 9s. 2d. Right - hand - drive 
; models will shortly be available, but 
prices for them have not yet been 
settled 
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MOTORING NOTES 
The Alpine Rally, which 
started from Marseilles on June 27, 
ended at Cannes on Thursday last, 


June 30. The B.MC. had nine 
works entries, four Austin Healey 


Despite the low overall height there — pgatuREs NOT USED ON BRITISH CARS, SUCH AS TWIN HEADLAMPS. COLONEL CLEASE writes 3000S, four Mini-Minors, and one 


is ample head room both at front 
and rear, and good leg room for the 
rear seat occupants even when the 
front seat is moved well back. It adjusts very easily by moving a lever at the 
side of the seat and pushing backwards against a spring that brings it forward 
when required 

The Valiant six-cylinder engine is oversquare, has overhead valves, and a 
six-branch induction manifold that gives a ram effect. With a compression 
ratio of 8.5 to 1 its 2782 c.c. produce tor b.h.p. at 4400 r.p.m. It proved 
very quiet and smooth running, and so flexible that it can be treated very 
much as a top-gear car by the lazy driver, although there need be no hesitation 
in using the gear-box for second and top have excellent synchromesh mechanism 
making quite rapid changes possible 

In starting from cold the accelerator is depressed once, which gives a fast 
idle throttle setting while the engine warms up. The choke is automatic and 
the engine fires at once when the combined ignition-starter key is turned 
The clutch ts particularly smooth in action, as | proved by a start in second 
gear, but as second gear is 6.5 to 1, top being 3.55 to 1, one normally starts 
from rest in the 9.6 to 1 first gear. Acceleration is lively, 30 m.p.h. being 
attainable in less than six seconds, and 60 m.p.h. in 18 sec 

Cruising speed can be anything up to 80 m.p.h. that the road allows, the 
car running effortlessly and remarkably quietly with another 10 m.p.h. or so 
in hand. The absence of noise is due to the care taken by the manufacturers 
to deaden all mechanical or road-induced vibration. Wind noise is also small, 
suggesting that aerodynamically the body shape is efficient and not mere 
styling 

hanks to the high top-gear ratio fuel consumption is surprisingly good, 
varying from 20 to 26 m.p.g. according to the manner of driving 

The road holding is good and exemplifies the progress that is being made 
in this respect in the U.S. Torsion bars are used for the front independent 
suspension, and long asymmetrical half-elliptics at the rear, giving a very 
comfortable level ride with little roll even in fast cornering. There is also 
little front-end dip in severe braking 

Add to this light and precise steering, with neutral characteristics and a 
nice degree of self-centring, and brakes that have servo shoes and give rapid 
retardation with moderate pedal pressures, and the result ts a car that can be 
driven long distances without causing the driver any fatigue 


THAT IT “IS A CAR THAT CAN BE DRIVEN LONG DISTANCES WITHOUT CAUSING THE DRIVER ANY 
FATIGUE.” (Price £1340, plus £559 %s. 2d. P.T.) Austin Healey jooos was crewed 


Austin Healey Sprite. One of the 


by Pat Moss and Ann Wisdom, 
who have already scored several successes this year 


Martin Walter Ltd., of Folkestone, well known as makers of the two 
and four-berth Dormobile caravans on Austin, Bedford, Ford-Thames, and 
Morris vans have now commenced their production on the Commer }-ton van 
These caravans are exempt from purchase tax and prices of the new Commer 
versions range from {880 tos. to {908 ros. according to finish 


The second of Dunlop's new series ‘‘ width of road "’ maps covers South 
West England and South Wales, and is now available from most bookstalls 
and costs 5s. The map indicates the approximate width of roads while 
retaining the M.o.T. road classifications New and projected bypass roads 
and motorways are also shown 


Owing to a greatly increased demand for the Advanced Driving Test in 
Scotland the Institute of Advanced Motorists has opened four new test routes 
in Dundee, Hamilton, Kilmarnock and Perth [he Institute has now 
conducted 32,143 tests and has admitted 18,752 members 


The Masco G Belt, recently introduced, consists of a lap strap and two 
shoulder straps of Tenasco with a quick-release buckle of light alloy This 
safety belt conforms with the specification of the British Safety Council; 
sole distributors are Bradville Limited, 6, Stratton Street, London, W.1 


rhe Automobile Association is sponsoring the establishment at the Birming 
ham Accident Hospital of a Road Injuries Research Group in conjunction 
with the Institute of Accident Surgery 


Many British tourists in France know the Relais Routiers which cater 
for the long distance motor transport drivers. The 1960 Guide de Relais 
Routiers lists over 1oo establishments noted for their ex« eptional cuisine 
and may be obtained from W. H. Smith and Son, Ltd. and Wymans 
price 15s 
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For a long cool drink on a long hot day take a tall glass, add 


a little squash and fill to fizzing with fresh soda. Delicious. 
More-ish. But first, get yourself a Sparklet. Then you'll be 
sure that you’ve got all the soda you need at any time you 
happen to need it. A Sparklet makes its own soda—easily, 
quickly and at rather less than half the usual cost. First-class 
soda, too, crisp and full of fight. Every man, woman and 
(particularly) child who ever enjoyed a thirst needs a Sparklet 


around the house. 


Sparklets syphons 


HOSTMASTER MODEL FROM 68/6 STREAMLINE MODEL 96/- 


SPARKLETTS BULBS BOX OF TEN 5/6 





SPARELETS LIMITED QUEEN STREET LONDON N.1I?7 
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A Queen all the 


world acknowledges 
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CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed 


rrodical s sold subject to the  fattowi ing conditions—namely, that it shail not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
by way of Trade except at the fuil retal price as shown on the cover of this issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 


disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever 
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Amongst the world’s high performance cars 


but on its own in luxury value ___ 





Spacious, exceptionally comfortable, quiet running and docile in 
traffic, the ‘6-99" has a marked capacity to devour the open road 
miles with surprising despatch. Abundant power, a braking system 
to match and rock-steady handling place the ‘6-99’ amongst the faster 
passenger cars of today. The price however, for such performance 
and such Wolseley luxury is singularly low. ‘6-99" value is unique. 


Leading features include * 2.9 litre 6-cylinder O.H.V. engine, twin 
carburetters *  All-synchromesh 3-speed gearbox with built-in 
overdrive, giving 5 forward gears * Servo-assisted braking, disc 
brakes on front wheels * Extra comfortable seating, sprung seat 
backs and Dunlopillo seat cushions * ‘Zerotorque’ door locks 
* Full luxury equipment. 


WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD., COWLEY, OXFORD 


London Showrooms: | 2 Berkeley St.. W.1 
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Robust front suspension. Disc brakes ad 
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With Overdrive £885 plus £369.17.6 P.T. 


With Automatic Transmission £935 plus £390. 


BUY WISELY—BUY 


WOLSELEY 


—a better way of motoring 


There is also the 15/60 at £660 plus £276.2.6 P.T. and 


the * Fifteen Hundred’ models from £497 plus £208.4.2 P.T. 


Twelve. Months’ Warranty and backed by B. 





Walnut veneered fascia, parcel shelf below 





Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford and 41-46 Piccadilly, W.1 
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W Extra wide boot, spare wheel separately housed 4 
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M.C. Service. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC 


Presents 








COMMENTARY NARRATED BY 

A wine not too sweet and 
not too dry, suitable for every palate, 
and for every course. Ask for it by 
name in your favourite restaurant, or 
at your local Wine Merchant 





PrC TURE SE. £4880 OF 


All the critics agree: 


‘IT’S THE GREATEST 


,YUNGLE FILM EVER MADE’ 


ORSON WELLES and 
WILLIAM WARFIELD 


DIRECTED BY HEINZ SIELMANN AND HENRY BRANDT 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


Bankers (Gross assets 
£2,000,000), continue to 
pay 74% per annum on 
deposits, with extra 4% 
added annually on each 
£500 unit. 







Full details 
and audited Balance Sheet 
from Investment Dept. IL. 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INM HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, W.2 
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When calling at these Canadian Ports 
ST. 'OHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND 
HALIFAX, N.S —SAINT JOHN, N.B. 
QUEBEC and MONTREAL, QUE. 
VANCOUVER and VICTORIA, 8.C. 


“EXPORT” 


CIGARETTES 


at competitive prices “In Bond” for 
passenger and crew use. 
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New York, New York. Agents for Australasia 
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the most refreshing drink in the world 
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One bottle looks 


very much like another 


So thank goodness there is a label to 
tell you when the beer in the bottle ts 
Whitbread. Brewed and bottled, you 


remember, ‘with all the thoroughness that 





the name on the label implies’. 
‘Thoroughness ts second nature to the men who 
brew and bottle Whitbread. And that gives you 


confidence when you order it. 





rather dry in flavour and always in superb condition 


WHITBREAD 





